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Pte that interview in Gray’s-inn, there were more interviews of 

a like character. Valentine received further instructions from 
George Sheldon, and got himself posted up in the Haygarthian history, ° 
so far as the lawyer’s information furnished the materials for such 
posting. But the sum total of Mr. Sheldon’s information seemed very 
little to his coadjutor when the young man looked the Haygarthian 
business full in the face and considered what he had todo. He felt 
very much like a young prince in the fairy tale who has been bidden 
to go forth upon an adventurous journey in a trackless forest, where, 
if he escape all manner of lurking dangers, and remember innumer- 
able injunctions, such as not to utter a single syllable during the whole 
course of his travels, or look over his left shoulder, or pat any strange 
dog, or gather forest-fruit or flower, or look at his own reflection in 
mirror or water-pool, shining brazen shield, or jewelled helm, he will 
ultimately find himself before the gates of an enchanted castle, to which 
he may or may not obtain admittance. 

Valentine fancied himself in the position of this favourite young 
prince. The trackless forest was the genealogy of the Haygarths ; and 
in the enchanted castle he was to find the crown of success in the shape 
of three thousand pounds. Could he marry Charlotte on the strength 
of those three thousand pounds, if he were so fortunate as to unravel 
the tangled skein of the Haygarth history? Ah, no; that black-whis- 
kered stock-broking stepfather would ask for something more than 
three thousand pounds from the man to whom he gave his wife’s 
daughter. 

“He will try to marry her to some rich City swell, I daresay,” 
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thought Valentine ; “I should be no nearer her with three thousand 
pounds for my fortune than I am without a sixpence. The best thing 
I can do for her happiness and my own is to turn my back upon her, 
and devote myself to hunting the Haygarths. It’s rather hard too, 
just as I have begun to fancy that she likes me a little.” 

In the course of those interviews in Gray’s-inn which occurred 
before Valentine took any active steps in his new pursuit certain con- 
ditions were agreed upon between him and Mr. Sheldon. The first 
and most serious of these conditions was, that Captain Paget should 
be in nowise enlightened as to his protégé’s plans. This was a strong 
point with George Sheldon. “I have no doubt Paget’s a very good 
fellow,” he said.—It was his habit to call everybody a good fellow. He 
would have called Nana Sahib a good fellow, and would have made 
some good-natured excuse for any peccadilloes on the part of that 
potentate.—“ Paget’s an uncommonly agreeable man, you know; but 
he’s not the man I should care to trust with dhis kind of secret.” Mr. 
Sheldon said this with a tone that implied his willingness to trust Cap- 
tain Paget with every other kind of secret, from the contents of his 
japanned office-boxes to the innermost mysteries of his soul. 

“You see Paget is thick with my brother Phil,” he resumed ; “ and 
whenever I find a man thick with my relations, I make it a point to 
keep clear of that man myself. Relations never have worked well in 
harness, and never will work well in harness. It seems to be against 
nature. Now, Phil has a dim kind of idea of the game I want to play, 
in a general way, but nothing more than a dim idea. He fancies I’m 
a fool, and that I’m wasting my time and trouble. I mean him to 
stick to that notion. For, you see, in a thing of this kind there’s 
always the chance of other people cutting in and spoiling a man’s game. 
Of course, that advertisement I read to you was seen by other men 
besides me, and may have been taken up. My hope is that whoever 
has taken it up has gone in for the female branch, and got himself 
snowed up under a heap of documentary evidence about the Judsons. 
That’s another reason why we should put our trust in Matthew Hay- 
garth. The Judson line is the obvious line to follow, and there are 
very few who would think of hunting up evidence for a hypothetical 
first marriage until they had exhausted the Judsons. Now, I rely 
upon you to throw dust in Paget’s eyes, so there may be no possibility 
of my brother getting wind of our little scheme through him.” 

“Tl take care of that,” answered Valentine ; “he doesn’t want me 
just now. He’s in very high feather, riding about in broughams and 
dining at West-end taverns. He won’t be sorry to get rid of me for a 
short time.” 

“ But what'll be your excuse for leaving town? He'll be sure to 
want a reason, you know.” 

“T’ll invent an aunt at Ullerton, and tell him I’m going down to 
stop with her.” 
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“ You’d better not say Ullerton; Paget might take it into his head 
to follow you down there in-order to see what sort of person your aunt 
was, and whether she had any money. Paget’s an excellent fellow, but 
there’s never any knowing what that sort of man will do. You'd better 
throw him off the scent altogether. Plant your aunt in Surrey—say 
Dorking.” 

“ But if he should want to write to me?” . 

“Tell him to address to the post-office, Dorking, as your aunt is 
inquisitive, and might tamper with your correspondence. I daresay his 
letters will keep.” 

“‘ He could follow me to Dorking as easily as to Ullerton.” 

“Of course he could,” answered George Sheldon, “but then you 
see at Dorking the most he could find out would be that he’d been 
made a fool of; whereas if he followed you to Ullerton, he might ferret 
out the nature of your business there.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst perceived the wisdom of this conclusion, and agreed 
to make Dorking the place of his relative’s abode. 

“It’s very near London,” he suggested thoughtfully ; “ the Captain 
might easily run down.” 

“ And for that very reason he’s all the less likely to do it,” answered 
the lawyer ; “a man who thinks of going to a place within an hour’s 
ride of town knows he can go any day, and is likely to think of going 
to the end of the chapter without carrying out his intention. A man 
who resolves to go to Manchester or Liverpool has to make his arrange- 
ments accordingly, and is likely to put his idea into practice. The 
people who live on Tower-hill very seldom see the inside of the Tower. 
It’s the good folks who come up for a week’s holiday from Yorkshire 
and Cornwall who know all about the Crown jewels and John of Gaunt’s 
armour. Take my advice, and stick to Dorking.” 

Acting upon this advice, Valentine Hawkehurst lay in wait for the 
Promoter that very evening. He went home early, and was seated by 
a cheery little bit of fire, such as an Englishman likes to see at the 
close of a dull autumn day, when that accomplished personage returned 
to his lodgings. 

“ Deuced tiresome work,” said the Captain, as he smoothed the nap 
of his hat with that caressing tenderness of manipulation peculiar to 
the man who is not very clear as to the means whereby his next hat is 
to be obtained,—“ deuced slow, brain-belabouring work! How many 
people do you think I’ve called upon to-day, eh, Val? Seven-and- 
thirty! What do you say to that? Seven-and-thirty interviews, and 
some of them very tough ones. I think that’s enough to take the steam 
out of a man.” 

“Do the moneyed swells bite ?” asked Mr. Hawkehurst with friendly 
interest. 

“ Rather slowly, my dear Val, rather slowly. The mercantile fish- 
eries have been pretty well whipped of late years, and the fish are 
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artful—they are uncommonly artful, Val. Indeed I’m not quite clear at 
this present moment as to the kind of fly they’ll rise to most readily. 
I'm half-inclined to be doubtful whether your gaudy pheasant-feather, 
your brougham and lavender-kid business, 7s the right thing for your 
angler. It has been overdone, Val, considerably overdone; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if a sober little brown fly,—a shabby old chap in a 
rusty greatcoat with a cotton umbrella under his arm,—wouldn’t do 
the trick better. That sort of thing would look rich, you see, Val, 
rich and eccentric ; and I think, on occasions—with a very downy bird 
—I’d even go so far as a halfp’orth of snuff in a screw of paper. I 
really think a pinch of snuff out of a bit of paper, taken at the right 
moment, might turn the tide of a transaction.” 

Impressed by the brilliancy of this idea, Captain Paget abandoned 
himself for the moment to profound meditation, seated in his favourite 
chair, and with his legs extended before the cheerful blaze. He always 
had a favourite chair in every caravanserai wherein he rested in his 
manifold wanderings, and he had an unerring instinct which guided 
him in the selection of the most comfortable chair, and that one corner, 
to be found in every room, which is a sanctuary secure from the in- 
cursions of Boreas. 

The day just ended had evidently not been a lucky one, and the Cap- 
tain’s gaze was darkly meditative as he looked into the ruddy little fire. 

“T think I’ll take a glass of cold water with a dash of brandy in it, 
Val,” he said presently; and he said it with the air of a man who rarely 
tasted such a beverage ; whereas it was as habitual with him to sit sip- 
ping brandy-and-water for an hour or so before he went to bed as it was 
for him to light his chamber-candle. ‘That fellow Sheldon knows how 
to take care of himself,” he remarked thoughtfully, when Valentine 
had procured the brandy-and-water. “ Try some of that cognac, Val ; 
it’s not bad. To tell you the truth, I’m beginning to get sick of this 
promoting business. It pays very little better than the India-rubber 
agency, and it’s harder work. I shall look about me for something 
fresh, if Sheldon doesn’t treat me handsomely. And what have you 
been doing for the last day or two?” asked the Captain, with a search- 
ing glance at his protégé’s face. “ You’re always hanging about Shel- 
don’s place ; but you don’t seem to do much business with him. You 
and his brother George seem uncommonly thick.” 

‘“‘ Yes, George suits me better than the stockbroker. I never could 
get on very well with your ultra-respectable men. I’m as ready to 
‘undertake a dirty job’ as any man; but I don’t like a fellow to offer 
me dirty work and pretend it’s clean.” 

“ Ah, he’s been getting you to do a little of the bear business, I 
suppose,” said the Captain. “I don’t see that your conscience need 
trouble you about that. Amongst a commercial people money. must 
change hands. I can’t see that it much matters how the change takes 
place.” 
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“No, to be sure; that’s a comfortable way of putting it, at any 
rate. However, I’m tired of going about in the ursine guise, and I’m 
going to cut it. I’ve an old aunt settled at Dorking who has got a 
little bit of money to leave, and I think I'll go and look her up.” 

* An aunt at Dorking! I never heard of her before.” 

“O yes you have,” answered Mr. Hawkehurst with supreme non- 
chalance ; ‘“‘you’ve heard of her often enough, only you’ve a happy 
knack of not listening to other people’s affairs. But you must have been 
wrapped up in yourself with a vengeance if you don’t remember to have 
heard me speak of my aunt—Sarah.” 

“Well, well, it may be so,” murmured the Captain, almost apolo- 
getically. “Your aunt Sarah? Ah, to be sure; I have some recollec- 
tion: is she your father’s sister ?” 

“No, she’s the sister of my maternal grandmother—a great-aunt, 
you know. She has a comfortable little place down at Dorking, and I 
can get free quarters there whenever I like ; so as you don’t particu- 
larly want me just now, I think I'll run down to her for a week or 
two.” 

The Captain had no objection to offer to this very natural desire on 
the part of his adopted son ; nor did he concern himself as to the young 
man’s motive for leaving London. 


Cuapter VIII. 
CHARLOTTE PROPHESIES RAIN, 


Mr. HawKeuurst had no excuse for going to the Lawn before his 
departure ; but the stately avenues between Bayswater and Kensington 
are free to any man ; and, having nothing better to do, Valentine put a 
shabby little volume of Balzac in his pocket and spent his last morning 
in town under the shadow of the mighty elms, reading one of the great 
Honoré’s gloomiest romances, while the autumn leaves drifted round him, 
dancing fairy measures on the grass, and scraping and scuffling on the 
gravel, and while children with hoops and children with balls scam- 
pered and screamed in the avenue by which he sat. He was not par- 
ticularly absorbed by his book. He had taken it haphazard from the 
tattered collection of cheap editions which he carried about with him 
in his wanderings, ignominiously stuffed into the bottom of a port- 
manteau, amongst boots and clothes-brushes and disabled razors. 

“T’m sick of them all,” he thought; “the de Beauseants, and Ras- 
tignacs, the German Jews, and the patrician beauties, and the Israelitish 
Circes of the Rue Taitbout, and the sickly self-sacrificing provincial 
angels, and the ghastly viei/les filles. Had that man ever seen such a 
woman as Charlotte, I wonder—a bright creature, all smiles and sun- 
shine, and sweet impulsive tenderness; an angel who can be angelic 
without being poitrinaire, and whose amiability never degenerates into 
debility. There is an odour of the dissecting-room pervading all my 
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friend Balzac’s novels, and I don’t think he was capable of paiuting a 
fresh, healthy nature. What a mass of disease he would have made 
Lucy Ashton, and with what dismal relish he would have dilated upon 
the physical sufferings of Amy Robsart in the confinement of Cumnor 
Hall! No, my friend Honoré, you are the greatest and grandest of 
painters of the terrible school; but the time comes when a man sighs 
for something brighter and better than your highest type of woman- 
hood.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst put his book in his pocket, and abandoned himself 
to meditation, leaning forward with his elbows on his knees and his 
face buried in his hands, unconscious of the trundling hoops and 
screaming children. 

“She is better and fairer than the fairest heroine of a novel,” he 
thought. “She is like Heloise. Yes, the quaint old French fits her 
to a nicety: 

‘ Elle ne fu oscure ne brune, 
Ains fu clere comme la lune, 


Envers qui les autres estoiles 
Ressemblent petites chandoiles,’ 


Mrs. Browning must have known such a woman : 
‘ Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace : 
You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face ;’ 
and yet 


‘ She was not as pretty as women I know.’ 


Was she not ?” mused the lover. “Is she not? Yes,” he cried sud- 
denly, as he saw a scarlet petticoat gleaming in the distance, and a 
bright young face under a little black turban hat—prettiest and most 
bewitching of all feminine headgear, let fashion change as it may. 
* Yes,” he cried, ‘‘she is the loveliest creature in the world, and I love 
her to distraction.” 

He rose, and went to meet the loveliest creature in the world, 
whose earthly name was Charlotte Halliday. She was walking with 
Diana Paget, who, to more sober judges, might have seemed the hand- 
somer woman of the two. Alas for Diana! the day had been when 
Valentine Hawkehurst considered her very handsome, and had need to 
fight a hard battle with himselfin order not to fall in love with her. He 
had been conqueror in that struggle of prudence and honour against 
nascent love, only to be vanquished utterly by Charlotte’s brighter 
charms and Charlotte’s sunnier nature. 

The two girls shook hands with Mr. Hawkehurst. An indifferent 
observer might have perceived that the colour faded from the face of 
one, while a blush mounted to the cheeks of the other. But Valentine 
did not see the sndden pallor of Diana’s face — he had eyes only for 
Charlotte’s blushes. Nor did Charlotte herself perceive the sudden 
change in her dearest friend’s countenance. And that perhaps is the 
bitterest sting of all. It is not enough that some must weep while 
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others play ; the mourners must weep unnoticed, unconsoled ; happi- 
ness is so apt to be selfish. 

Of course the conversation was the general sort of thing under 
the given circumstances — just a little more inane and disjointed than 
the ordinary small talk of people who meet each other in their walks 
abroad. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hawkehurst? Very well, thank you. 
Mamma is very well; at least no, nct quite well; she has one of 
her headaches this morning. She is rather subject to headache, you 
know ; and the canaries sing so loud. Don’t the canaries sing abomin- 
ably loud, Diana ?—loudly they would have made me say at Hyde- 
lodge; but it is only awfully clever people who know when to use 
adverbs.” 

And Miss Halliday having said all this in a hurried and indeed 
almost breathless manner, stopped suddenly, blushing more deeply 
than at first, and painfully aware of her blushes. She looked im- 
ploringly at Diana ; but Diana would not come to the rescue ; and this 
morning Mr. Hawkehurst seemed as a man struck with sudden dumb- 
ness. 

There followed presently a little discussion of the weather. Miss 
Halliday was possessed by the conviction that there would be rain— 
possibly not immediate rain, but before the afternoon inevitable rain. 
Valentine thought not ; was indeed positively certain there would be 
no rain ; had a vague idea that the wind was in the north ; and quoted 
a dreary Joe-Millerism to prove the impossibility of rain while the 
wind came from that quarter. Miss Halliday and Mr. Hawkehurst 
held very firmly to their several opinions, and the argument was almost 
a quarrel ; one of those little playful quarrels which form one of the 
most delicious phases of a flirtation. 

“T would not mind wagering a fortune—if I had one—on the cer- 
tainty of rain,” cried Charlotte with kindling eyes. 

‘“‘ And I would not shrink from staking my existence on the convic- 
tion that there will be no rain,” exclaimed Valentine, looking with 
undisguised tenderness at the glowing animated face. 

Diana Paget took no part in that foolish talk about the possibilities 
of the weather. She walked silently by the side of her friend Charlotte, 
as far away from her old comrade, it seemed to her, as if the Atlantic’s 
wild waste of waters had stretched between them. The barrier that 
divided them was only Charlotte ; but then Miss Paget knew too well 
that Charlotte in this case meant all the world. 

The ice had been broken by that discussion as to rain or no rain ; 
and Miss Halliday and Mr. Hawkehurst talked pleasantly for some 
time, while Diana still walked silently by her friend’s side, only 
speaking when compelled to do so. The strangeness of her manner 
would have been observed by anyone not utterly absorbed by that 
sublime egotism called love; but Valentine and Charlotte were so 
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absorbed, and had no idea that Miss Paget was anything but the most 
delightful and amusing of companions. 

They had taken more than one turn in the broad avenue, when 
Charlotte asked Mr. Hawkehurst some question about a piece which 
was speedily to be played at one of the theatres. 

* T do so much want to see this new French actress,” she said. “ Do 
you think there is any possibility of obtaining orders, Mr. Hawke- 
hurst ? You know what a dislike Mr. Sheldon has to paying for ad- 
mission to a theatre, and my pocket-money was exhausted three weeks 
ago, or I wouldn’t think of giving you any trouble about it.” 

Philosophers have observed that in the life of the plainest woman 
there is one inspired moment in which she becomes beautiful. Perhaps 
it is when she is asking a favour of some masculine victim—for women 
have a knack of looking their prettiest on such occasions. Charlotte 
Halliday’s pleading glance and insinuating tone were irresistible. 
Valentine would have given a lien on every shilling of his three thou- 
sand pounds rather than disappoint her, if gold could purchase the 
thing she craved. It happened fortunately that his occasional connec- 
tion with newspapers made it tolerably easy for him to obtain free 
admissions to theatres. 

“Do not speak of the trouble; there will be no trouble. The 
orders shall be sent you, Miss Halliday.” 

“QO, thanks; a thousand thanks! Would it be possible to get 
a box, and for us all to go together?” asked the fair encroacher ; 
“mamma is so fond of the theatre. She used to go often with poor 
papa, at York and in London. And you are such an excellent critic, 
Mr. Hawkehurst, and it would be so nice to have you with us; wouldn’t 
it, Di? You know what a good critic Mr. Hawkehurst is ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Diana ; “‘ we used to go to theatres together very 
often.” 

This was a cry of anguish wrung from a bleeding heart ; but to 
the two absorbed egotists it seemed the simplest of casual observa- 
tions. 

“Do you think you could manage to get a box, Mr. Hawkehurst ?” 
asked the irresistible enslaver, putting her head on one side, in a 
manner which, for the protection of weak mankind, should be made 
penal. 

“J will try my uttermost,” answered Valentine. 

“©, then, I’m sure you will succeed. And we shall be amused 
by your deliciously bitter criticisms between the acts. One would 
think you had studied under Douglas Jerrold.” 

“You do me too much honour. But before the new piece is pro- 
duced I shall have left London, and shall not have the pleasure of 
accompanying you to the theatre.” 

“You are going to leave London ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 
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“So soon!” cried Charlotte with undisguised regret; “and for 
a long time, I suppose ?” she added very mournfully. 

Miss Paget gave a little’ start, and a feverish flush lit up her face 
for one brief moment. 

“T am glad he is going,” she thought; “I am very glad he is 
going.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, in reply to Charlotte’s inquiry, “ I.am likely 
to be away for a considerable time ; indeed my plans are at present 
so vague, that I cannot tell when I may come back to town.” 

He could not resist the temptation to speak of his absence as if it 
were likely to be the affair of a lifetime. He could not refrain from 
the delight of sounding the pure depths of that innocent young heart. 
But when the tender gray eyes looked at him, so sweet in their sudden 
sadness, his heart melted, and he could trifle with her unconscious love 
no longer. 

“T am going away on a matter of business,” he said, “ which may 
or may not occupy some time ; but I don’t suppose I shall be many 
weeks away from London.” 

Charlotte gave a little sigh of relief. 

“ And are you going very far ?” she asked. 

“Some distance ; yes—a—hundred and fifty miles or so,” Valen- 
tine answered very lamely. It had been an easy thing to invent an 
ancient aunt Sarah for the mystification of the astute Horatio ; but 
Valentine Hawkehurst could not bring himself to tell Charlotte Halli- 
day a deliberate falsehood. The girl looked at him wonderingly, as 
he gave that hesitating answer to her question. She was at a loss to 
understand why he did not tell her the place to which he was going, 
and the nature of the business that took him away. 

She was very sorry that he was going to disappear out of her life 
for a time so uncertain, that while on the one hand it might be only a 
few weeks, it might on the other hand be for ever. The life of a young 
English damsel, in a prim villa at Bayswater, with a very common- 
place mother and a practical stockbroking stepfather, is rather a narrow 
kind of existence; and to such a damsel the stranger whose hand lifts 
the curtain that shrouds new and brighter worlds is apt to become a 
very important personage, especially when the stranger happens to be 
young and handsome, and invested with that dash of Bohemianism 
which to artless and sentimental girlhood has such a flavour of ro- 
mance. 
Charlotte was very silent as she retraced her steps along the broad 
gravel-walk. As they drew near the Bayswater-gate she looked at her 
watch. It was nearly one o’clock, and she had promised Mrs. Sheldon 
to be home at one for luncheon, and afterwards shopping. 

“I’m afraid we must hurry home, Di,” she said. 

“T am quite ready to go,” answered Miss Paget promptly. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Valentine.” 
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“ Good-bye, Diana; good-bye, Miss Halliday.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst shook hands with both young ladies; but shaking 
hands with Charlotte was a very slow process compared to the same 
performance with Diana. 

** Good-bye,” he repeated in a lingering tone; and then, after stand- 
ing for some moments silent and irresolute, with his hat in his hand, he 
put it on suddenly and hurried away. 

The two girls had walked a few steps towards the gate when Char- 
lotte stopped before a stony-looking alcove, which happened at this 
nursery-dinner-hour to be empty. 

“T’m so tired, Di,” she said, and went into the alcove, where she sat 
down to rest. She had a little veil attached to her turban hat—a little 
veil which she now drew over her face. The tears gathered slowly in 
her eyes and fell through that flimsy morsel of lace with which she 
would fain have hidden her childish sorrow. The tears gathered and 
fell on her lap as she sat in silence, pretending not to cry. This much 
rain at least was there to justify her prediction, uttered in such foolish 
gaiety of heart half an hour before. 

Miss Halliday’s eyes were undimmed by tears when she went back 
to the gothic villa; but she had a feeling that some great sorrow had 
come upon her—a vague idea that the last lingering warmth and bright- 
ness of summer had faded all in a moment, and that chill gray winter 
had closed in upon Bayswater without any autumnal interval. What 
was it that she had lost? Only the occasional society of a young man 
with a handsome pale face, a little haggard and wan from the effect of 
dissipated habits and a previous acquaintance with care and difficulty— 
only the society of a penniless Bohemian who had a certain disreputable 
cleverness and a dash of gloomy sentimentality, which the school-girl 
mistook for genius. But then he was the first man whose eyes had ever 
softened with a mysterious tenderness as they looked at her—the first 
whose voice had grown faintly tremulous when it syllabled her name. 

There was some allusion to Mr. Hawkehurst’s departure in the 
course of dinner, and Philip Sheldon expressed some surprise. 

** Going to leave town?” he said. 

“Yes, papa,” Charlotte answered; “he is going a long way into the 
country,—a hundred-and-fifty miles, he said.” 

“Did he tell you where he was going?” 

“No; he seemed unwilling to mention the place. He only said 
something about a hundred-and-fifty miles.” 


CuapTer IX. 
MR, SHELDON ON THE WATCH, 

Mr. SHELDON had occasion to see Captain Paget early the following 
day, and questioned him closely about his protégé’s movements. He 
had found Valentine a very useful tool in sundry intricate transactions 
of the commercial kind, and he expected his tools to be ready for his 
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service. He was therefore considerably annoyed by Valentine’s abrupt 
departure. 

“T think young Hawkehurst might have told me he was going 
out of town,” he said. ‘“ What the deuce has taken him off in such a 
hurry?” 

‘“‘He is going to see some mysterious old aunt at Dorking, from 
whom he seems to expect money,” the Captain answered carelessly. “I 
daresay I can do what you want, Sheldon.” 

“Very likely. But how comes that young fellow to have an aunt 
at Dorking? I fancy I’ve heard him say he was without a relative or a 
friend in the world—always excepting yourself.” 

“The aunt may be another exception; some poor old soul that he’s 
half ashamed to own, I daresay—the inmate of an almshouse, perhaps. 
Val’s expectations may be limited to a few pounds hoarded in a china 
teapot.” 

“T should have thought Hawkehurst the last man in the world to 
care about looking after that sort of thing. I could have given him 
plenty to do if he had stopped in town. He and my brother George 
are uncommonly intimate, by the bye,” added Mr. Sheldon meditatively. 
It was his habit to be rather distrustful of his brother and of all his 
brother’s acquaintance. “I suppose you can give me Hawkehurst’s 
address, in case I should want to write to him?” he said. 

“He told me to send my letters to the post-office, Dorking,” an- 
swered the Captain, “‘ which really looks as if the aunt’s residence were 
something in the way of an almshouse.” 

No more was said about Valentine’s departure. Captain Paget con- 
cluded his business with his patron and departed, leaving the stock- 
broker leaning forward upou his desk in a thoughtful attitude and 
scribbling purptseless figures upon his blotting-paper. 

“'There’s something queer in this young man running away from 
town ; there’s some mystification somewhere,” he thought. “He has not 
gone to Dorking, or he would scarcely have told Lotta that he was 
going a hundred-and-fifty miles from town. He would be likely to 
be taken off his guard by her questions, and would tell the truth. 
I wonder whether Paget is in the secret. His manner seemed open 
enough ; but that sort of man can pretend anything. I’ve noticed that 
he and George have been very confidential lately. I wonder whether 
there’s any underhand game on the cards between those two.” 

The game of which Mr. Sheldon thought as he leant over his blot- 
ting-paper was a very different kind of game from that which really 
occupied the attention of George and his friend. 

“Tl go to his lodgings at once,” he said to himself by and by, 
rising and putting on his hat quickly in his eagerness to act upon his 
resolution. ‘I'll see if he really has left town.” 

The stockbroker hailed the first empty hansom to be seen in the 
crowded thoroughfare from which his shady court diverged. In less 
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than an hour he alighted before the door of the house in which Cap- 
tain Paget lodged. 

“Ts Mr. Hawkehurst in?” he asked of the girl who admitted him. 

“No, sir; he’s just left to go into the country. He hasn’t been 
gone ten minutes. You might a’most have met him.” 

“Do you know where he has gone?” 

“T heard say it was Dorking, sir.” 

“ Humph! I should like to have seen him before he went. Did he 
take much luggage?” 

“One portmanter, sir.” 

“T suppose you didn’t notice where he told the man to drive?” 

“Yes, sir; it was Euston-square.” 

“ Ah, Euston-square. I’ll go there, then, on the chance of catching 
him,” said Mr. Sheldon. 

He bestowed a donation upon the domestic, reéntered his hansom, 
and told the man to drive to Euston-square “ like a shot.” 

“So! His destination is Dorking, and he goes from Euston- 
square!” muttered Mr. Sheldon in sombre meditation, as the hansom 
rattled and rushed and jingled and jolted over the stones. ‘“ There’s 
something under the cards here.” 

Arrived at the great terminus, the stockbroker made his way to the 
down platform. There was a lull in the day’s traffic, and only a few 
listless wretches lounging disconsolately here and there, with eyes ever 
and anon lifted to the clock. Amongst these there was no Valentine 
Hawkehurst. 

Mr. Sheldon peered into all the waiting-rooms, and surveyed the 
refreshment-counter; but there was still no sign of the man he sought. 
He went back to the ticket-office; but here again all was desolate, the 
shutters of the pigeon-holes hermetically closed, and no vestige of Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst. 

The stockbroker was disappointed, but not defeated. He returned 
to the platform, looked about him for a few moments, and then ad- 
dressed himself to a porter of intelligent aspect. 

“ What trains have left here within the last half-hour?” he asked. 

“ Only one, sir; the 2.15 down, for Manchester.” 

‘You didn’t happen to notice a dark-eyed, dark-haired young man 
among the passengers—second class?” asked Mr. Sheldon. 

“No, sir. There are always a good many passengers by that train; 
I haven’t time to notice their faces.” 

The stockbroker asked no further questions. He was a man who 
did not care to be obliged to others for information which he could 
obtain for himself. He walked straight to a place where the time- 
tables were pasted on the wall, and ran his finger along the figures till 
he came to those he wanted. 

The 2.15 train was a fast train which stopped at only four places— 
Rugby, Ullerton, Murford, and Manchester. 
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“T daresay he has gone to Manchester,” thought Mr. Sheldon— 
“on some racing business, most likely, which he wants to keep dark 
from his patron the Captain.. What a fool I am to trouble myself 
about him, as if he couldn’t stir without meaning mischief to me! But 
I don’t understand the friendship between him and George. My bro- 
ther George is not likely to take up any man without some motive.” 

After these reflections Mr. Sheldon left the station and went back to 
his office in another hansom, still extremely thoughtful and somewhat 
disquieted. 

“ What does it matter to me where they go or what they do?” he 
asked himself, impatient of some lurking weakness of his own; “ what 
does it matter to me whether those two are friendly or unfriendly? 
They can do me no harm.” 

There happened to be a kind of lull in the stormy regions of the 
Stock-exchange at the time of Valentine Hawkehurst’s departure. 
Stagnation had descended upon that commercial ocean which is such 
a dismal waste of waters for the professional speculator in its hours of 
calm. All the Bulls in the zoological creation would have failed to 
elevate the drooping stocks and shares and first-preference bonds and 
debentures, which hung their feeble heads and declined day by day, 
the weaker of them threatening to fade away and diminish to a vanish- 
ing-point, as it seemed to some dejected holders who read the Stock- 
Exchange lists and the money-article in the Times with a persistent 
hopefulness which struggled against the encroachments of despair. The 
Bears had been busy, but were now idle,—having burnt their fingers, 
commercial gentlemen remarked. So Bulls and Bears alike hung list- 
lessly about a melancholy market, and conversed together dolefully in 
corners; and the burden of all their lamentations was to the effect that 
there never had been such times, and things never had been so bad, and 
it was a question whether they would ever right themselves. Philip 
Sheldon shared in the general depression. His face was gloomy, and 
his manner, for the time being, lost something of its brisk business- 
like cheerfulness. The men who envied his better fortunes watched 
him furtively when he showed himself amongst them, and wondered 
whether Sheldon, of Jull, Girdlestone, and Sheldon, had been hit by 
these bad times. 

It was not entirely the pressure of that commercial stagnation which 
weighed on the spirits of Philip Sheldon. The stockbroker was tor- 
mented by private doubts and uncertainties which had nothing to do 
with the money-market. 


On the day after Valentine’s journey to Ullerton, Mr. Sheldon the 
elder presented himself at his brother’s office in Gray’s-inn. It was his 
habit to throw waifs and strays of business in the attorney’s way, and 
to make use of him occasionally, though he had steadily refused to 
lend or give him money; and it was his habit, as it were, to keep an 
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eye upon his younger brother—rather a jealous eye, which took note of 
all George’s doings, and kept suspicious watch upon all George’s asso- 
ciates. Going unannounced into his brother’s office on this particular 
morning, Philip Sheldon found him bending over an outspread docu- 
ment—a great sheet of cartridge-paper covered with a net-work of lines, 
dotted about with circles, and with little patches of writing in red and 
black ink in the neatest possible penmanship. Mr. Sheldon the elder, 
whose bright black eyes were as the eyes of the hawk, took note of this 
paper, and had caught more than one stray word that stood out in 
larger and bolder characters than its neighbours, before his brother 
could fold it; for it is not an easy thing for a man to fold an ele- 
phantine sheet of cartridge when he is nervously anxious to fold it 
quickly, and is conscious that the eyes of an observant brother are 
npon him. 

Before George had mastered the folding of the elephantine sheet, 
Philip had seen and taken note of two words. One of these was the 
word INTESTATE ; the other the name HayGarrTu. 

“You seem in a great hurry to get that document out of the way,” 
said Philip, as he seated himself in the client’s chair. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, you rather startled me,” answered George. 
“T didn’t know who it might be, yon know; and I was expecting a 
fellow who—” And then Mr. Sheldon the younger broke off abruptly, 
and asked, with rather a suspicious air, “ Why didn’t that boy announce 
you ?” 

“Because I wouldn’t let him. Why should he announce me? One 
would think you were carrying on some political conspiracy, George, 
and had a modern Thistlewood gang hidden in that cupboard yonder. 
How thick you and Hawkehurst are, by the bye.” 

In spite of the convenient “by the bye,” this last remark of the 
stockbroker’s sounded rather irrelevant. 

“T don’t know abcut being ‘thick.’ Hawkehurst seems a very 
decent young fellow, and he and I get on pretty well together. But 
I’m not as ‘thick’ with him as I was with Tom Halliday.” 

It was to be observed that Mr. Sheldon the younger was very apt 
to refer to that friendship with the dead Yorkshireman in the course of 
conversation with Philip. 

“Hawkehurst has just left town,” said Philip indifferently. 

* Yes, I know he has.” 

“When did you hear it ?” 

“T saw him last night,” answered George, taken off his guard by 
the carelessness of his brother’s manner. 

“Did you?” cried Mr. Sheldon. ‘You make a mistake there. 
He left town at two o’clock yesterday.” 

“ How do you happen to know that ?” asked George sharply. 

“Because I happened to be at the station, and saw him take his 
ticket. There’s something underhand in that journey of his, by the 
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¢ way; for Paget told me he was going to Dorking. I suppose he and 

~ Paget have some game of their own on the cards. I was rather annoyed 
by the young man’s departure, as I had some work for him. However, 
I can find plenty of fellows to do it as well as Hawkehurst could have 
done.” 

George was looking into an open drawer in his desk while his 
brother said this. He had a habit of opening drawers and peering 
into them absently during the progress of an interview, as if looking 
for some particular paper that was never to be found. 

After this the conversation became less personal. The brothers 
talked a little of the events of the day, the leaders in the morning 
papers, the probability or improbability of a change in the rate of dis- 
count. But this conversation soon flagged, and Mr. Sheldon rose to 
depart. 

“T suppose that sheet of cartridge-paper which you had so much 
trouble to fold is one of your genealogical tables,” he said as he was 
going. “You needn’t take so much trouble to keep things dark from 
me, George. I’m not likely to try to steal a march upon you; my own 
business gives me more work than I can do. But if you have got a 
really good thing at last, I shouldn’t mind going into it with you, and 
finding the money for the enterprise.” 

George Sheldon looked at his elder brother with a malicious glitter 
in his eyes. 

“ On condition that you got the lion’s share of the profits,” he said. 
“OQ yes; I know how generous you are, Phil. I have asked you for 
money before to-day, and you have refused it.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s face darkéned just a little at this point. 

“Your manner of asking it was offensive,” he said. 

“Well, I’m sorry for that,” answered George politely. ‘ However, 
you refused me money when I did want it; so you needn’t offer it me 
now I don’t want it. There are some people who think I have sacri- 
ficed my life to a senseless theory ; and perhaps you are one of them. 
But there is one thing you may be certain of, Philip Sheldon: if ever 
I do get a good chance, I shall know how to keep it to myself.” 

There are men skilled in the concealment of their feelings on all 
ordinary occasions, who will yet betray themselves in a crisis of import- 
ance. George Sheldon would fain have kept his project hidden from 
his elder brother; but in this one unguarded moment he forgot him- 
self, and allowed the sense of triumph to irradiate his face. 

The stockbroker was a reader of men rather than books; and it 
is a notable thing what superiority in all worldly wisdom is possessed 
by men who eschew books. He was able to translate the meaning of 
George’s smile—a smile of mingled triumph and malice. 

“The fellow has got a good thing,” he thought to himself; “and 
Hawkehurst is in it. It must be a deuced good thing too, or he 
wouldn’t refuse my offer of money.” 

VOL, II. Cc 
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Mr. Sheldon was the last man in the world to reveal any mortifi- 
cation which he might experience from his brother’s conduct. 

“Well, you’re quite right to stick to your chance, George,” he ‘said 
with agreeable frankness. “You’ve waited long enough for it. As 
for me, I’ve got my fingers in a good many pies just at present ; so per- 
haps I had better keep them out of yours, whatever plums there may 
be 'to be picked out of it by an enterprising Jack Horner. Pick out 
your plums for yourself, old fellow,.and I'll be one of the first to call 
you a good boy for your pains.” 

With this, Mr. Sheldon slapped his brother’s shoulder and departed. 

“T think I’ve had ‘the best of Master Phil for onee,” muttered 
George; and then he thrust his sinewy hands into the depths of his 
trousers-pockets, and indulged in a silent laugh which displayed his 
strong square white teeth to perfection. “TI flatter myself I took’a rise 
out of Phil to-day,” he muttered. : 

The sense of a malicious triumph over a social enemy is a very 
delightful kind of thing,—so delightful that a man is apt to ignore 
the possible cost of the enjoyment. It is like the pleasure of kicking 
a man who is down—very delicious in its way; only one never knows 
how soon the man may be up again. 

George Sheldon, who was tolerably skilled in the science of human 
nature, should have known that “taking a rise” out of his brother was 
likely to be a rather costly operation. Philip was not the safest man 
to deal with at any time; but he was most dangerous when he was 
“ j olly.” 


Hook the Fourth. 


VALENTINE HAWKEHURST’S RECORD. 


Cuaprer I. 
THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


Black Swan Inn, Ullerton, October 2d, 

As the work I am now employed in is quite new to me, and I am 
to keep Sheldon posted up in this business day by day, I have decided 
on jotting down the results of my inquiries in a kind of diary. Instead 
of writing my principal a formal letter, I shall send a copy of the en- 
tries in the diary, revised and amended. This will insure exactitude ; 
and there is just the possibility that the record may ‘be useful to me 
hereafter. To remember all I hear and pick up about these departed 
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Haygarths without the aid of pen and ink would be out of the question ; 
so I mean to go in for unlimited pen-and-ink like a hero, not to say a 
martyr. 

And I am to do all this for twenty shillings a week, and the remote 
possibility of three thousand pounds! O genius, genius! in all the 
markets of this round world is there no better price for you than that ? 

How sweetly my Charlotte looked at me yesterday, when I told 
her I was going away! IfI could have dared to kneel at her feet 
under those whispering elms,—unconscious of the children, unconscious 
of the nursemaids ;—if I could have dared to cry aloud to her, “Iam.a 
penniless reprobate, but I love you ; I am a disreputable pauper, but 
I adore you! Have pity upon my love, and forget my worthlessness !” 
If I could have dared ‘to carry her away from her prim suburban home 
and that terrible black-whiskered stockbroking stepfather! But how 
is a man to carry off the woman he adores when he has not the de quoi 
for the first stage of the journey ? 

With three thousand pounds in my pocket, I think I could dare 
anything. Three thousand pounds! One year of splendour and happi- 
ness, and then—the rest is chaos! 

I have seen the oldest inhabitant. Ayde mi! Sheldon did not exag- 
gerate the prosiness of that intolerable man. I thought of the luckless 
wedding guest in Coleridge’s grim ballad as I sat listening to this mo- 
dern-ancient mariner. I had to remind myself of all the bright things 
to be bought for three thousand pounds, every mow and then, in order 
to endure with fortitude, if not serenity. And now the day’s work is 
done, I begin to think it might as well have been left undone. How 
am I to disintegrate the mass of prosiness which I have heard this day ? 
For three mortal hours did I listen to my ancient mariner; and how 
much am I the wiser for my patience? Clever as you may fancy your- 
self, my friend Hawkehurst, you don’t seem to be the man for this 
business. You have not the legal mind. Your genius is not the genius 
of Scotland-yard, and I begin to fear that in your new line you may 
prove yourself a failure. 

However, where all is dark to me, the astute Sheldon may see 
daylight, so I’ll observe the letter of my bond, and check off the resi- 
duum of the ancient mariner’s prosiness. 

By dint of much pumping I obtained from my ancient, first, his 
father’s recollections of Matthew Haygarth a few years before his death, 
and secondly, his grandfather’s recollections of Matthew in his wild 
youth. It seems that in those last years of his life Matthew was a most 
sober and estimable citizen ; attended the chapel of a nonconforming 
sect ; read the works of Baxter, and followed in the footsteps of his 
departed father ; was a kind husband to a woman who appears to me 
to have been rather.a pragmatical and icy personage, but who was 
esteemed a model of womanly virtue, and who had money. Strange 
that these respectable and wealthy citizens should be so eager to 
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increase their store by alliance with respectable and wealthy citizen- 
esses ! 

In his later years Matthew Haygarth seems to have imitated his 
father in many respects. Like his father, he executed more than one 
will; and like his father, he died intestate. The lawyer who drew up 
his will on more than one occasion was a man called Brice—like his 
client, eminently respectable. 

After his marriage, our esteemed Matthew retired to a modest man- 
sion in the heart of the country, and some ten or fifteen miles from 
Ullerton. The mansion in question is at a place called Dewsdale, and 
was the property of the wife, and accrued to him through her. 

This house and estate of some thirty acres was afterwards sold by 
the rev. intestate, John Haygarth, shortly after his coming of age, and 
within a year of his mother’s death. 

This much and no more could I extort from the oldest inhabitant 
relative to the latter days of our Matthew. 

Respecting his wild youth I obtained the following crumbs of en- 
lightenment. In the year 1741-2, being then one-and-twenty years of 
age, he left Ullerton. It is my ancient mariner’s belief that he ran away 
from home, after some desperate quarrel with his father ; and it is also 
the belief of my ancient that he stayed away, without intermission, for 
twenty years,—though on what precise fact that belief is seemed, is 
much more than I can extract from the venerable proser. 

My ancient suggests—always in the haziest and most sigtiaeileahie 
manner—the possibility that Matthew in his wild days lodged some- 
where Clerkenwell way. He has a dim idea that he has heard his 
grandfather speak of St. John’s-gate, Clerkenwell, in connection with 
Matthew Haygarth ; but, as my ancient’s grandfather seems to have 
‘been almost imbecile at the time he made such remarks, ¢his is not 
much. 

He has another idea—also very vague and impracticable—of having 
heard his grandfather say something about an adventure of Matthew 
Haygarth’s, which was rather a heroic affair in its way—an adventure 
in which, in some inexplicable manner, the wild Matthew is mixed 
up with a dancing-girl, or player-girl, of Bartholomew Fair, and a 
nobleman. 

This is the sum-total of the information to be extracted in three 
mortal hours from my ancient. Altogether the day has been very 
unsatisfactory ; and I begin to think I’m not up to the sort of work 
required of me. 

Oct. 3d. Another long interview with my ancient. I dropped in 
directly after my breakfast, and about an hour after his dinner. I 
sat up late last night, occupied till nearly ten in copying my diary for 
Sheldon—which was just in time for the London post—and lingering 
over my cigar till past midnight, thinking of Charlotte. So I was late 
this morning. 
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My ancient received me graciously. I took him half a pound of 
mild bird’s-eye tobacco, on diplomatic grounds. He is evidently the 
sort of person who would receive Mephistopheles graciously, if the fiend 
presented him with tobacco. 

I returned to the charge—diplomatically, of course; talked about 
Ullerton and Ullerton people in general, insinuating occasional ques- 
tions about the Haygarths. I was rewarded by obtaining some little 
information about Mrs. Matthew. That lady appears to have been a 
devoted disciple of John Wesley, and was fonder of travelling to divers 
towns and villages to hear the discourses of that preacher than her hus- 
band approved. It seems they were wont to disagree upon this subject. 

For some years before her marriage Mrs. Matthew was member of 
a Wesleyan confraternity, in those days newly established at Ullerton. 
They held meetings and heard sermons in the warehouse of a wealthy 
draper ; and shortly before Mrs. Matthew’s demise they built a chapel, 
still extant, in a dingy little thoroughfare known as Waterhouse-lane. 

On these points my ancient mariner is tolerably clear. They belong 
to the period remembered by his father. 

And now I believe him to be pumped dry. I gave him my bene- 
diction, and left him smoking some of my tobacco, content with him- 
self and with the world—always excepting the authorities, or board, of 
the almshouses, against whom he appears to nourish a grievance. 

After leaving him, I walked about Ullerton for an hour or s0 be- 
fore returning to my humble hostelry. The streets of Ullerton are 
sealed with the seal of desolation—the abomination of desolation reigns 
in the market-place, where the grass flourishes greenly in the inter- 
stices of the pavement. The place has known prosperity, and is 
prosperous no longer: but although its chief trade has left it, there 
are still some three or four factories in full swing. I heard clanging 
bells, and met bare-headed women and uncouth-looking men hurrying 
to and fro. I went to look at the Wesleyan chapel in Waterhouse- 
lane. It is a queer little building, and bears some resemblance to a 
toy Noah’s Ark in red brick. Tall warehouses have arisen about it and 
hemmed it in, and the slim chimney-shaft of a waterworks throws a 
black shadow aslant its unpretending facade. I inquired the name 
of the present minister. He is called Jonah Goodge, began life as a 
carpenter, and is accounted the pink and pattern of piety. 

Oct. 4th. A letter from Sheldon awaited me in the coffee-room letter- 
rack when I went downstairs to breakfast. 

“My pear Hawkenurst,—Don’t be disheartened if the work 
seems slow at first. You'll soon get used to it. 

“T should recommend you to adopt the following tactics : 

“1st. Go to the house at Dewsdale, inhabited by M. H. and his 
wife. You may have some difficulty in obtaining admission—and full 
liberty to explore and examine—from the present servant or owner; 
but you are not the man I take you for if you cannot overcome such 
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a difficulty. I enclose a few of my cards, which you can use at your 
discretion. They-show professional status. It would be as well to 
call yourself my articled clerk, and to state that you are prosecuting an 
inquiry on the behalf of a client of mine, who wishes to prove a certain 
event in the past, connected remotely with the H. family. If asked whe- 
ther your business relates to the property left by the rev. intestate, you 
must reply decisively in the negative. But I must remind you that 
extreme caution is required in every move you make. Wherever you 
can do your work without any reference to the name of Haygarth, avoid 
such reference. Always remember that there may be other people on 
the same scent. 

“2d. Examine the house in detail ; look for old pictures, old fur- 
niture, old needlework ; if you are lucky enough to find the Haygarth 
furniture was sold with the property, which I should thmk probable. 
The rey. intestate must have been at the University when he made the 
sale ; and a young Cantab would in all likelihood pass over his ances- 
tral chairs and tables to the purchaser of his ancestral mansion, as 
so much useless lumber. It is proverbial that walls have ears. I hope 
the Dewsdale walls may have tongues, and favour you with a little 
information. 

“3d. When you have done all that is to be done at Dewsdale, your 
next work must be to hunt up any scion of the lawyer Brice; if such 
scion be in existence at Ullerton. Or if not to be found in Ullerton, 
ascertain where the descendant, or descendants, of Brice, is, or are, to 
be found. Brice, the lawyer, must have known the contents of those 
wills executed and afterwards destroyed by Haygarth, and may have 
kept rough drafts, copies, or memoranda of the same. This is most 
important. Yours truly. G. 8.” 


This Sheldon is a wonderful man, and a cautious !—no signature to 
his letter. 

I started for Dewsdale immediately after my breakfast. I have 
made arrangements for boarding in this house, which is a second-rate 
commercial inn. They have agreed to give me board and lodging for 
twenty shillings a week—the full amount of my stipend: so all that I 
gain by my researches in the affairs of the departed Matthew is food 
and shelter. However, as this food and shelter is perhaps more hon- 
estly obtained than those little dinners which I have so often partaken 
with the great Horatio, I will try to fancy a sweetness in the tough 
steaks and greasy legs of mutton. O sheep of Midlandshire! why 
cultivate such ponderous calves, and why so incline to sinews? O 
cooks of Midlandshire! why so superficial in the treatment of your 
roasts, so impetuous and inconsiderate when you boil? 

A railroad now penetrates the rural district in which the village of 
Dewsdale is situated. There is a little station, something like a wooden 
Dutch oven, within a mile of the village; and here I alighted. The 
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morning savoured of summer rather than autumn. The air was soft 
and balmy, the sunshine steeped the landscape in warm light, and the 
red and golden tints of the fading foliage took new splendour from that 
yellow sunshine. A man whose life is spent in cities must be dull of 
soul indeed if he does not feel a little touched by the beauty of rustic 
scenery, when he finds himself suddenly in the heart of the country. I 
had seen nothing so fair as those English fields and copses since I left the 
pine-clad hills of Forétdechéne. An idiotic boy directed me across some 
fields to Dewsdale. He sent me a mile out of the way; but I forgave 
and blest him, for I think the walk did me good. I felt as if all 
manner of vicious vapours were being blown out of my head as the soft 
wind lifted my hair. 

And so to Dewsdale. Strolling leisurely through those quiet mea- 
dows, I fell to thinking of many things that seldom came into my mind 
in London. I thought of my dead mother—a poor gentle creature, too 
frail to carry heroically the burden laid upon her, and so a little 
soured by chronic debt and difficulty. I have reason to remember her 
tenderly ; we shared so much misery together. I believe my father 
married her in the Rules of the Bench ; and if I am not sure upon this 
point, I know for a certainty that I was born within those mystic 
boundaries. 

And then my mind wandered to those nomadic adventures in which 
poor Diana Paget and I were so much together. I think we were a 
little fond of each other in those days; but in that matter I was at 
least prudent ; and now the transient fancy has faded, on Di’s part as 
well as on mine. 

If I could be as prudent where Charlotte H. is concerned ! 

But prudence and Charlotte’s eyes cannot hold their own in the 
same brain. Of two things, one, as our neighbours say: a man must 
cease to be prudent, or he must forget those bewitching gray eyes. 

I know she was sorry when she heard of my intended departure. 


CHAPTER IT. 
MATTHEW HAYGARTH’S RESTING-PLACE, 


I FounpD the house at Dewsdale without difficulty. It is.a stiff, 
square, red-brick dwelling-place, with long narrow windows, a high 
narrow door, and carved canopy; a house which savours of the Tatler 
and Spectator ; a house in which the short-faced gentleman might have 
spent his summer holidays after Sir Roger’s death. It stands behind 
a high iron gate, surmounted by a handsome coat of arms; and before 
it there lies a pleasant patch of greensward, with a pond and a colony 
of cackling geese, which craned their necks and screamed at me as I 
passed them. 

The place is the simplest and smallest of rural villages. There is a 
public-house—the Seven Stars; a sprinkling of humble cottages; a 
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general shop which is at once a shoemaker’s, a grocer’s, a linendraper’s, 
a stationer’s, and a post-office. These habitations, a gray old church 
with a square tower, half-hidden by the sombre foliage of yews and 
cedars, and the house once inhabited by the Haygarths, comprise the 
whole of the village. The Haygarthian household is now the rectory. 
I ascertained this fact from the landlord of the Seven Stars, at which 
house of entertainment I took a bottle of soda-water, in order to sonder 
le terrain before commencing business. 

The present rector is an elderly widower with seven children; an 
easy good-natured soul, who is more prone to bestow his money in 
zharity than to punctuality in the payment of his debts. 

Having discovered thus much, I rang the bell at the iron gate and 
boarded the Haygarthian mansion. The rector was at home, and re- 
ceived me in a very untidy apartment, par excellence a study. A boy 
in a holland blouse was smearing his face with his inky fingers, and 
wrestling with a problem in Euclid, while his father stood on a step- 
ladder exploring a high shelf of dusty books. 

The rector, whose name is Wendover, descended from the step- 
ladder and shook the dust from his garments. He is a little withered 
old man, with a manner so lively as to be on the verge of flightiness. 
I observed that he wiped his dusty palms on the skirts of his coat, and 
argued therefrom that he would be an easy person to deal with. I 
soon found that my deduction was correct. 

I presented Sheldon’s card and stated my business, of course acting 
on that worthy’s advice. Could Mr. Wendover give me any infor- 
mation relating to the Haygarth family ? 

Fortune favoured me throughout this Dewsdale expedition. The 
rector is a simple garrulous old soul, to whom to talk is bliss. He 
has occupied the house five-and-thirty years. He rents it of the lord 
of the manor, who bought it from John Haygarth. Not a stick of 
furniture has been removed since our friend Matthew’s time; and the 
rev. intestate may have wrestled with the mysteries of Euclid on the same 
old-fashioned mahogany table at which I saw the boy in brown holland. 

Mr. Wendover left his books and manuscripts scattered on the floor 
of the study, and conducted me to a cool shady drawing-room, very 
shabbily furnished with the spindle-legged chairs and tables of the last 
century. Here he begged me to be seated, and here we were ever and 
anon interrupted by intruding juveniles, the banging of doors, and the 
shrill clamour of young voices in the hall and garden. 

I brought all the diplomacy of which I am master to bear in my 
long interview with the rector; and the following is a transcript of 
our conversation, after a good deal of polite skirmishing : 

Myself. You see, my dear sir, the business I am concerned in is 
remotely connected with these Haygarths. Any information you will 
kindly afford me, however apparently trivial, may be of service in the 
affair I am prosecuting. 
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The Rector. To be sure, to be sure! But, you see, though I’ve 
heard a good deal of the Haygarths, it is all gossip—the merest gossip. 
People are so fond of gossip, you know,—especially country people: 
I have no doubt you have remarked that. Yes, I have heard a great 
deal about Matthew Haygarth. My late clerk and sexton,—a very re- 
markable man, ninety-one when he died, and able to perform his duties 
very creditably within a year of his death—very creditably ; but the 
hard winter of ’56 took him off, poor fellow, and now I have a young 
man,—old Andrew Hone—that was my late clerk’s name—was em- 
ployed in this house when a lad, and was very fond of talking about 
Matthew Haygarth and his wife. She was a rich woman, you know, 
a very rich woman—the daughter of a brewer at Ullerton; and this 
house belonged to her—inherited from her father. 

Myself. And did you gather from your clerk that Matthew Haygarth 
and his wife lived happily together ? 

The Rector. Well, yes, yes; I never heard anything to the contrary. 
They were not a young couple, you know. Rebecca Caulfield was forty 
years of age, and Matthew Haygarth was fifty-three when he married ; 
80, you see, one could hardly call it a love-match. [Abrupt inroad of 
bouncing damsel, exclaiming “ Pa!” Don’t you see I’m engaged, Sophia 
Louisa? Why are you not at your practice? [Sudden retreat of bouncing 
damsel, followed by the scrambling performance of scale of C major in 
adjoining chamber, which performance abruptly ceases after five minutes. ] 
You see Mrs. Haygarth was not young, as I was about to observe when 
my daughter interrupted us; and she was perhaps a little more steadfast 
in her adherence to the newly-arisen sect of Wesleyans than her hus- 
band, as a Church-of-England man, could approve. But as their married 
life lasted only a year, they had little time for domestic unhappiness, 
even supposing them not to be adapted to each other. 

Myself. Mrs. Matthew Haygarth did not marry again? 

The Rector. No; she devoted herself to the education of her son, 
and lived and died in this house. The room which is now my study 
she furnished with a small reading-desk and a couple of benches, now 
in my nursery, and made it into a kind of chapel, in which the keeper 
of the general shop—who was, I believe, considered a shining light 
amongst the Wesleyan community—was in the habit of holding forth 
every Sunday morning to such few members of that sect as were within 
reach of Dewsdale. She died when her son was nineteen years of age, 
and was buried in the family vault in the churchyard yonder. Her 
son’s adherence to the Church of England was a very great trouble to 
her. [Jnroad of boy in holland, very dejected and inky of aspect, also ex- 
claiming “ Pa!” No, John; not till that problem is worked out. Take 
that cricket-bat back to the lobby, sir, and return to your studies. 
[Sulky withdrawal of boy.] You see what it is to have a large family, 
Mr.—Sheldon. I beg pardon, Mr.— 

Myself, Hawkehurst, clerk to Mr. Sheldon. 
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The Rector. To be sure. I have some thoughts of the Law for one 
of my elder sons ; the Church is terribly over-crowded. However, as 
I was on the point of saying when my boy John disturbed us, though 
I have heard a great deal of gossip about the Haygarths, I fear I can 
give you very little substantial information. Their connection with 
Dewsdale lasted little more than twenty years. Matthew Haygarth was 
married in Dewsdale church, his son John was christened in Dewsdale 
church, and he himself is buried in the churchyard. That is about as 
much positive information as I can give you; and you will perhaps 
remark that the parish register would afford you as much. 


After questioning the good-natured old rector rather closely, and 
obtaining little more than the above information, I asked permission 
to see the house. 

“ Old furniture and old pictures are apt to be suggestive,” I said ; 
“and perhaps while we are going over the house you may happen to 
recall some further particulars relating to the Haygarth family.” 

Mr. Wendover assented. He was evidently anxious to oblige me, 
and accepted my explanation of my business in perfect good faith. He 
conducted me from room to room, waiting patiently while I scrutinised 
the panelled walls and stared at the attenuated old furniture. I was 
determined to observe George Sheldon’s advice to the very letter, though 
I had little hope of making any grand: melodramatic discovery in the 
way of documents hidden in old cabinets, or mouldering behind sliding 
panels. 

I asked the rector if he had ever found papers of any kind in for- 
gotten nooks and corners of the house or the furniture. His reply was 
a decided negative. He had explored and investigated every inch of 
the old dwelling-place, and had found nothing. 

So much for Sheldon’s idea. 

Mr: Wendover led me from basement to garret, encountering 
bouncing daughters and boys in brown holland wherever we went ; 
and from basement to garret I found that all was barren. In the 
whole of the house there was but one object which arrested my atten- 
tion, and the interest which that one object aroused in my mind had 
no relation to the Haygarthian fortune. 

Over a high carved chimney-piece in one of the bed-chambers there 
hung a little row of miniatures—old-fashioned oval miniatures, pale 
and faded—pictures of men and women with the powdered hair of the 
Georgian period, and the flowing full-bottomed wigs familiar to St. 
James’s and Tunbridge-wells in the days of inoffensive Anne. There 
‘were in all seven miniatures, six of which specimens of antique por- 
traiture were prim and starched and artificial of aspect. But the seventh 
was different in form and style: it was the picture of a girlish face look- 
ing out of a frame of loose unpowdered locks; a bright innocent face, 
with gray eyes and marked black eyebrows, pouting lips a little parted, 
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and white teeth gleaming between lips of rosy red; such a face as one 
might fancy the inspiration of an old poet. I took the miniature gently 
from the little brass hook on which it hung, and stood for some time 
looking at the bright frank face. 

It was the picture of Charlotte Halliday. Yes; I suppose there is 
a fatality in these things. It was one of those marvellous accidental 
resemblances which every man has met with in the course of his life. 
Here was this dead-and-gone beauty of the days of George the Second 
smiling upon me with the eyes and lips of Philip Sheldon’s step- 
daughter! 

Or was it only a delusion of my own?) Was my mind so steeped in 
the thought of that girl, was my heart so impressed by her beauty, that 
I could not look upon a fair woman’s face without conjuring up her 
likeness in the pictured countenance?’ However this may be, I looked 
long and tenderly at the face which seemed to me to resemble the 
woman I love. 

Of course I questioned the rector as to the original of this particu- 
lar miniature. He could tell me nothing about it, except that he 
thought it was nof one of the Caulfields or Haygarths. The man in 
the full-bottomed Queen-Anne wig was Jeremiah Caulfield, brewer, 
father of the pious Rebecca; the woman with the high powdered head 
was the pious Rebecca herself; the man in the George-the-Second wig 
was Matthew Haygarth. The other three were kindred of Rebecca’s. But 
the wild-haired damsel was some unknown creature, for whose presence 
Mr. Wendover was unable to account. 

I examined the- frame of the miniature, and found that it opened at 
the back. Behind the ivory on which the portrait was painted there 
was a lock of dark hair encased in crystal; and on the inside of the 
case, which was of some worthless metal gilded, there was scratched the 
name “ Molly.” 

How this Molly with the loose dark locks came to be admitted 
among the prim and pious Caulfields is certainly more than I can under- 
stand 


My exploration of the house having resulted only in this little 
romantic accident of the likeness to Charlotte, I prepared to take my 
departure, no wiser than when I had first crossed the threshold. The 
rector very politely proposed to show me the church; and as I con- 
sidered that it would be well to take a copy of the Haygarthian entries 
in the register, I availed myself of his offer. He despatched a maid- 
servant to summon his clerk, in order that that functionary might 
assist in the investigation of the registers. The girl departed on this 
errand, while her master conducted me across his garden, in which 
there is now a gate opening into the churchyard. 

It is the most picturesque of burial-grounds, darkened by the sha- 
dow of those solemn yews and spreading cedars. We walked very 
slowly between the crumbling old tombstones, which have almost all 
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grown one-sided with time. Mr. Wendover led me through a little 
labyrinth of lowly graves to a high and ponderous iron railing sur- 
rounding a square space, in the midst of which there is a stately stone 
monument. In the railing there is a gate, from which a flight of stone 
steps leads down to the door of a vault. It is altogether rather a 
pretentious affair, wherein one sees the evidence of substantial wealth 
unelevated by artistic grace or poetic grandeur. 

This is the family vault of the Caulfields and Haygarths. 

“T’ve brought you to look at this tomb,” said the rector, resting his 
hand upon the rusted railing, “ because there is rather a romantic story 
connected with it—a story that concerns Matthew Haygarth, by the bye. 
I did not think of it just now, when we were talking of him; but it 
flashed on my memory as we came through the garden. It is rather a 
mysterious affair; and though it is not very likely to have any bearing 
upon the object of your inquiry, I may as well tell you about it,—as a 
leaf out of family history, you know, Mr. Hawkehurst, and as a new 
proof of the old adage that truth is stranger than fiction.” 

I assured the rector that I should be glad to hear anything he could 
tell me. 

“T must premise that I only tell the story as I got it from my old 
clerk, and that it may therefore seem rather indistinct; but there is an 
entry in the register yonder to show that it is not without foundation. 
However, I will waste no more words in preamble, but give you the 
story, which is simply this—” 

The rector seated himself on a dilapidated old tombstone, while I 
leaned against the rails of the Haygarth vault, looking down upon him. 

“Within a month or two of Matthew Haygarth’s death, a kind of 
melancholy came over him,” said the rector. ‘Whether he was un- 
happy with his wife, or whether he felt his health declining, is more 
than I can say. You must remember that my informant was but a lad 
at the time of which I speak, and that when he talked to me about the 
subject sixty years afterwards he was a very old man, and his impres- 
sions were therefore more or less vague. But upon certain facts he was 
sufficiently positive ; and amongst the circumstances he remembered 
most vividly are those of the story I am going to tell you. 

“It seems that within a very few weeks of Matthew’s death, his 
wife, Rebecca Haygarth, started on an expedition to the north, in the 
company of an uncle, to hear John Wesley preach on some very special 
occasion, and to assist at a love-feast. She was gone more than a fort- 
night; and during her absence Matthew Haygarth mounted his horse 
early one morning and rode away from Dewsdale. 

“ His household consisted of three maids, a man, and the lad An- 
drew Hone, afterwards my sexton. Before departing on his journey 
Mr. Haygarth had said that he would not return till late the next 
evening, and had requested that only the man (whose name I forget) 
should sit up for him. 
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“ He was punctiliously obeyed. The household, always of early 
habits, retired at nine, the accustomed hour; and the man-servant 
waited to receive his master, while the lad Andrew, who slept in the 
stables, sat up to keep his fellow-servant company. 

“ At ten o’clock Mr. Haygarth came home, gave his horse into the 
charge of the lad, took his candle from the man-servant, and walked 
straight upstairs, as if going to bed. The man-servant locked the 
doors, took his master the key, and then went to his own quarters. 
The boy remained up to feed and groom the horse, which had the 
appearance of having performed a hard day’s work. 

“ He had nearly concluded this business when he was startled by 
the slamming of the back door opening into the court-yard, in which 
were the stables and outhouses. Apprehending thieves, the boy opened 
the door of the stable and looked out, doubtless with considerable 
caution. 

“ It was broad moonlight, and he saw at a glance that the person 
who had opened the door was one who had a right to open it. Mat- 
thew Haygarth was crossing the court-yard as the lad peeped out. He 
wore a long black cloak, and his head drooped upon his breast, as if he 
had been in dejection. The lad—being, I suppose, inquisitive, after 
the manner of country lads—made no more ado, but left his unfinished 
work and crept stealthily after his master, who came straight to this 
churchyard,—indeed to this very spot on which we are now standing. 

* On this spot the boy Andrew Hone became the secret witness of 
a strange scene. He saw an open grave close against the rails yonder, 
and he saw a little coffin lowered silently into that grave by the sexton 
of that time and a strange man, who afterwards went away in a mourn- 
ing coach, which was in waiting at the gate, and in which doubtless the 
stranger and the little coffin had come. 

“ Before the man departed he assisted to fill up the grave; and 
when it was filled Matthew Haygarth gave money to both the men— 
gold it seemed to the lad Andrew, and several pieces to each person. 
The two men then departed, but Mr. Haygarth still lingered. 

“ As soon as he fancied himself alone, he knelt down beside the 
little grave, covered his face with his hands, and either wept or 
prayed, Andrew Hone could not tell which. If he wept, he wept 
silently. 

“From that night, my sexton said, Matthew Haygarth faded visibly. 
Mistress Rebecca came home from her love-feast, and nursed and 
tended her husband with considerable kindness, though, so far as I 
can make out, she was at the best a stern woman. He died three weeks 
after the event which I have described, and was buried in that vault, 
close to the little grave.” 

I thanked Mr. Wendover for his succinct narrative, and apologised 
for the trouble I had occasioned him. 

“Do not speak of the trouble,” he answered kindly; “I am used 
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to telling that story. I have heard it a great many times from poor old 
Andrew, and I have told it a great many times.” 

“The story has rather a legendary tone,” I said; “I should have 
scarcely thought such a thing possible.” 

The rector shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating gesture. 

“In our own day,” he replied, “such an occurrence would be 
almost impossible ; but you must remember that we are talking of the 
last century —a century in which I regret to say the clergy of the 
Church of England were sadly lax in the performance of their duties. 
The followers of Wesley and Whitefield could scarcely have multi- 
plied as they did if the flocks had not been cruelly neglected by their 
proper shepherds. It was a period in which benefices were bestowed 
constantly on men obviously unfitted for the holy office—men who were 
gamblers and drunkards, patrons of cockpits, and in many cases open 
and shameless reprobates. In such an age almost anything was pos- 
sible; and this midnight and unhallowed interment may very well have 
taken place either with the consent or without the knowledge of the 
incumbent, who, I am told, bore no high character for piety or mo- 
rality.” 

‘‘ And you say there is an entry in the register?” 

“Yes, a careless scrawl, dated Sept. 19th, 1774, recording the 
burial of one Matthew Haygarth, aged four years, removed from the 
burial-ground attached to the parish church of Spotswold.” 

** Then it was a re-interment?” 

“‘ Evidently.” 

** And is Spotswold in this county?” 

“Yes; it is. a very small village, about fifty miles from here.” 

‘And Matthew Haygarth died very soon after this event?” 

“He did. He died very suddenly, with an awful suddenness, and 
died intestate. His widow was left the possessor of great wealth, which 
increased in the hands of her son John Haygarth, a very prudent and 
worthy gentleman, and a credit to the church of which he was a 
member. He only died very lately, I believe, and must therefore have 
attained a great age.” 

It is quite evident that Mr. Wendover had not seen the advertise- 
ment in the Zimes, and was ignorant of the fact that the accumulated 
wealth of the Haygarths and Caulfields is now waiting a claimant. 

I asked permission to see the register containing the entry of the 
mysterious interment; and after the administration of a shilling to the 
clerk—a shilling at Dewsdale being equal to half-a-crown in London— 
the vestry cupboard was opened by that functionary, and the book I 
required was produced from a goodly pile of such mouldy brown leather- 
bound volumes. 

The following is a copy of the entry: 

“On Thursday last pasi, being ye 19 Sep*, a.p. 1774, was interr’d 
y° bodie off onne Matthewe Haygarthe, ag’ foure yeres, remoov’d 
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fromm y* Churcheyarde off St. Marie, under y* hil, Spotswolde, in this 
Co. Pade forr so doeing, sevven shill.” 

After having inspected the register, I asked many further ques- 
tions, but without eliciting much further information. So I expressed 
my thanks for the courtesy that had been shown me, and took my de- 
parture, not wishing to press the matter so closely as to render myself 
a nuisance to the worthy Wendover, and bearing in mind that it would 
be open to me to return at any future time. 

And now I ask myself—and I ask the astute Sheldon—what is the 
meaning of this mysterious burial, and is it likely to have any bearing 
on the object of our search? These are questions for the consideration 
of the astute 8. 

I spent my evening in jotting down the events of the day, in the 
above free-and-easy fashion for my own guidance, and in a more pre- 
cise and business-like style for my employer. I posted my letter before 
ten o’clock, the hour at which the London mail is made up, and then 
smoked my cigar in the empty streets, overshadowed by gaunt square 
stacks of building and ‘tall black chimneys; and so back to my inn, 
where I took a glass of ale and another cigar, and then to bed, as the 
worthy Pepys might have concluded. 





LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 
MARCH 


To-pay is my last with the hounds 
This year, 
As to-morrow for town we are starting : 
How sad is the note the horn sounds 
To hear, 
For our meet will be more like a parting ! 


The breakfast at eight, and the drive 
'To cover, 
Trot the roses out on my cheeks ; 
With eyes, too, so fresh I arrive, 
A lover 
Might dream of their light for weeks. 


But in town, after dancing at balls 
All night, 
Which are only delusions and snares, 
One rises in time to make calls, 
Or write 
Invitations to crowd Papa’s stairs. 


Though waltzing I cannot deny 
Affords 

A run which brings with it delight, 

A spin o’er the fields in full cry 
Tries chords 

Which Tinney could never excite. 


Then farewell to bullfinches and larks ! 
Farewell 

To the jump in and out of the lane! 

My mare and I can’t like the Parks 
As well, 

Where one scarcely dare loosen a rein. 

















Alfred Thompson, del. 


MARCH—THE HUNTING BREAKFAST, 








NEW COURTS-OF-JUSTICE DESIGNS 


In an unpretending temporary building in New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
may be seen a collection of designs unsurpassed in interest by any that 
has ever been exhibited in this country. The inconveniences from 
which all who have anything to do with the law have long suffered 
have latterly attained proportions which are felt to be intolerable; the 
late Government, therefore, sought the assistance of the architectural 
profession to devise a scheme for placing all the Law Courts, with their 
almost endless adjuncts, on a plot of ground fronting on the Strand at 
Temple Bar, about 700 feet in length and 500 feet in depth. The 
architects invited to compete, each receiving 8007. towards his expenses, 
were Messrs. Deane, Garling, Abraham, Lockwood, E. M. Barry, Scott, 
Street, R. Brandon, Waterhouse, Burges, and Seddon, whose designs 
will be submitted to the judgment of the Hon. W. Cowper, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Sir W. Stir- 
ling Maxwell, M.P., aided by such professional assistance as they may 
see fit to avail themselves of. The designs are now on view in the 
temporary structure above named. 

If any justification were needed for the prevailing tendency to run 
down the architectural profession, and to attribute to it an acquiescence 
in the present state of things, and an unwillingness to attempt, if not 
an incapacity to inaugurate successfully, any important movement in a 
new direction, it will be found in the results produced by the recent 
important competitions. Whether we take as examples the designs for 
the New National Gallery, now being exhibited at Westminster, or con- 
fine ourselves to those under immediate notice, we cannot fail to ac- 
knowledge that the leading architects have gome to the conclusion that 
everything which is most admirable in their art has been already done; 
and that whereas all is retrogression, it is merely a question at what 
point that retrogression should stop. All the competitors have chosen 
the Gothic style of nearly the same period, varied by English, French, 
or Italian feeling, according to their several predilections. Now although 
this is scarcely the place for an exhaustive argument on the respective 
merits of the Classical and Gothic schools, we may briefly remark that 
architecture was a natural development or exponent of civilisation ; and 
we are sure that the civilisation of the present day is more in sympathy 
with that of Athens under Pericles and Rome under Augustus than with 
that which existed during what are dubiously called the Middle Ages. 
Jn science, art, or literature, the educated Greek or Roman was the supe- 
rior of the illiterate medieval sworder; in war he was at least the equal; 
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in his ability to frame laws, and his respect for them, he set an example 
which we have only recently followed. In his social intercourse and 
domestic relations he was a good fellow and a pleasant companion. 
We should prefer Chian wine to mead, and the remote Falernian to 
metheglin; and would sooner regularly sit down to an Apician banquet 
than to an ox roasted whole on one day, and a dish of spurs on the next. 
It is almost idle to speak of the literature of the respective periods; but 

we think more instruction can be gained from Auschylus and Euripides, 

and amusement from Aristophanes and Terence, than from the Miracle 

Play or Mystery Je mieue monté that Coventry ever saw. The archi- 
tects seem to think otherwise; and their designs must be judged for 
what they are, and not for what they might have been. 

The following list of courts and rooms may give some idea of the 
vastness of the task to which the competitors have lent their energies, 
though a mere list by no means represents either the actual number of 
rooms or the amount of accommodation afforded: 

The Lord Chancellor’s Court, and sixteen rooms; the Lord Justices’ 
Court, and fourteen rooms; Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s Court, and 
eleven rooms; Vice-Chancellor Wood’s Court; spare Equity Court; the 
Master of the Rolls’ Chambers; the Vice-Chancellors’ Chambers; the 
| Registrars’ Offices; the Taxing Masters’ Offices; the Petty Bag Office; 
| the Examiners’ Office; the Enrolment Office; Masters in Lunacy; Visi- 
tors in Lunacy; Registration of Lunacy; the Solicitor in the Suitors’ 
Fund; Courts of Common Law; Queen’s Bench Court, and sixteen 
rooms; Nisi Prius, and eleven rooms; Common Pleas Court and two 
Nisi Prius Courts, and rooms; Exchequer Courts, and two Nisi Prius 
Courts and rooms; Exchequer Chamber, and four rooms; Chambers of 
Common Law Judges; Common Law Masters’ Offices; the Associates’ — 
Offices; the Crown Office; the Queen’s Remembrancer; Circuit Asso- 
ciates’ Offices; Registry of Acknowledgments of Deeds by Married 
Women; Court of Probate and Matrimonial Causes; the Registrars’ 
Offices; the Seats and Correspondence Departments; Personal Applica- 
tion Department; Clerk ofthe Papers’ Department; the Record-keeper’s 
Department; the Inland Revenue Department; the Receiver of Wills; 
the Sealer; Admiralty Court and Chambers; the Registrars’ Office; the 
Record Room; the Marshal’s Offices; Additional Court for Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty business; the Appellate Court, and rooms; Crown Offi- 
cers’ room; Bankruptcy Court and Offices; Land-registry Office; Offices 
for Royal Commissioners on matters connected with the law. The 
head “miscellaneous” includes a library, robing-room for bar, refresh- 
ment and arbitration rooms, room for exhibiting cause list, reporters’, 
shorthand-writers’, kitchen, lavatories, firemen, police, telegraph-office, 
attendants’ rooms, and all accommodation not elsewhere specified. A 
formidable list truly, as some of the competitors seem to have found; 
though in the majority of cases the difficulties have been boldly met 
and successfully grappled with. 
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The great reputation which Mr. G. G. Scott has acquired, and the 
expectations which have been formed of his designs, causes the portion 
of the building where they are situated to be a centre of interest, or 
rather a starting-point. Although placed at the remote end of the 
gangway, few pause to look at anything until they have satisfied their 
curiosity as to what Mr. Scott’s design is like. Of the amount of 
satisfaction it conveys we can give no exact measure; but it appears 
to us that admiration is not so general a sentiment as to preclude all 
access to disappointment. As a whole, the design is of noble propor- 
tions, the plan easy to follow, the hall and corridors stately, the ambu- 
latories effective, the library magnificent, and the courts all that could 
be desired. In this last particular it is but fair to state that the 
Instructions were so precise that there is but small difference between 
the plans of the several competitors. A seat for the judge, a box for 
the witness, a few benches for the bar and attorneys, and a jury- 
box, are the accommodation required. It may here be well to ob- 
serve that the jury-box should be divided into two rows of seats, each 
to contain six jurymen. The facility with which they can thus com- 
municate with the foreman and each other is obvious; but in the de- 
signs of one of the competitors the jury are placed twelve arow, where, 
with nothing to distract their attention, it is to be hoped they may 
“remember with advantages” all that should be borne in mind. The 
special duty of the Commission will be to see that the Instructions 
are strictly complied with; and the public have a right to expect 
that those who have obeyed them most faithfully will meet with due 
consideration when the final award shall be made. Of Mr. Scott’s 
special interior features the most remarkable is the central hall, 
octagonal in plan, covered by a circular cupola, or, as it is commonly 
but incorrectly termed, dome. This is encircled by sculptured and 
painted decoration representing Scripture history, and, as nearly as we 
could make out, the Last Judgment. The inner portico of the Strand 
entrance is very handsome, being adorned with statues of various emi- 
nent framers and administrators of the law. The mouldings and de- 
tails generally have a strong smack of Italian feeling, suited rather 
to marble than freestone. An alternative design for the great hall 
shows the roof entirely of glass ; a mode of treatment eminently un- 
suited to a permanent building. The three perspective views of the 
Strand front are masterly in execution, if not perfect in conception; for 
beyond the points to which we have called attention, we must some- 
what stint our expressions of praise. The elevations are lamentably 
thin in detail, and are evidently designed in forgetfulness of the facts 
that the building will not be constructed of white marble, and that the 
atmosphere of London is at times, to say the least of it, more or less 
charged with smoke. The Italian motif running through the design 
is apparent enough in the too open parapet, in the mast-headed statues 
—bad enough at Milan, but worse in London; nay, we feel ill-used when 
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the Giotto tower is thrust upon us in pairs; for in these days of excur- 
sion trips under the management of the enterprising Mr. Cook, the 
veriest Cockney may boast that he has “swum in a gondola,” and pos- 
sibly may bring back with him recollections more or less vivid of a 
certain tower in the Piazza, a few columns and capitals in the Piazzetta, 
with faint impressions of the Certosa and the Duomo of Milan. 
The design should be executed in cast-iron; and we cannot help 
arriving at the conclusion, that though it is one of the best in 
the exhibition, in all that goes to make up originality in its truest, 
and therefore highest sense, it is the least original. The estimated 
cost, exclusive of figure sculpture and painted decoration —without 
which, by the way, the design would be nothing—is 1,253,620/. 

Contiguous to Mr. Scott’s designs are placed those of Mr. Abraham, 
a circumstance which perhaps induces the public to pay less attention 
to them than they otherwise would. The plans show abundance of 
light; and though we question -whether a cupola will adapt itself to 
Gothic architecture, it must be admitted that Mr. Abraham has 
made a bold effort in that direction. Whatever merits these drawings 
may possess, we cannot overlook the fact that successfully to plan a large 
public building requires an apprenticeship, so to call it, to that especial 
class of design. All the other competitors have previously exercised 
their ingenuity on sets of plans for great public works, and can conse- 
quently more readily grasp the scope of the present undertaking. We 
can only regard Mr. Abraham’s efforts as evidences of a race in which 
he was hopelessly overweighted. This is the kindest remark that can 
be made, and with it we shall take our leave of his Plans. The esti- 
mate, which seems moderate, is 1,234,266. 

The considerations which apply to Mr. Abraham’s shortcomings can 
find no place in our estimate of Mr. E. M. Barry’s design; he can nei- 
ther plead inexperience nor unfavourable handicapping. We will proceed 
first to draw attention to his good points. The plan is similar to that 
of Mr. Scott, inasmuch as he adopts the expedient of internal streets, 
named respectively Chancery Avenue, Lord Chancellor’s Avenue, and 
Queen’s Bench Avenue; an arrangement which has commended itself 
to most of the other competitors. This, or a very similar disposition, is 
the only one that could be made with advantage. His central hall is a 
handsome feature “ overlooked,” as his report says, “ but not entered by 
the public.” This is a great point, as it is imperative to keep the 
general public out of those portions of the building devoted to business. 
The access to the courts is very convenient. The details generally are 
delicate, and a certain amount of propriety pervades the whole; but this 
is the utmost that can be said in positive praise of any part of Mr. 
Barry’s conception. As regards the exterior, the old story may be 
read. For general outline we have his National-Gallery design in a 
Gothic dress. For Strand facade he gives us an ill-disguised replica of 
the Strand and Cannon-street Hotels; while his cupola so strongly sug- 
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gests the Pisan Baptistery, that we suspect he must have an alabaster 
model of that celebrated structure constantly in view. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as his cupola is more or less copied from a good example, it is 
immeasurably superior to that of Mr. Scott, which has been most ruth- 
lessly “ cheated of its fair proportions.” The clock tower, alas, is like 
other clock towers we wot of, as the facade is like other facades. In the 
perspective view, which is beautifully tinted, the absence of a central 
feature is very conspicuous. The entire cost is put at 1,237,571/. 

The visitor will find it a positive relief to turn to the compartment 
in which Mr. Waterhouse exhibits his beautifully executed drawings. 
His plan resolves itself into a main central block, with streets at the 
north and south; the whole surrounded by a belt of offices and cham- 
bers. This arrangement—with unimportant modifications—is adopted 
by more than one of the competitors; but Mr. Waterhouse is the only 
competitor who provides a private carriage entrance for the judges 
at the Court level. This plan has many merits; but the Commission 
will hardly be blind to the inconvenience which would result from 
placing three Courts one above the other; and they may have doubts 
as to whether a sufficiency of light and air is provided, and also whether 
the Gordian knot of difficulty has not been somewhat rudely cut in 
more than one instance. The central hall is a handsome stone struc- 
ture of bold features, covered in with a glass roof extending laterally 
to a considerable distance, embracing a large space on either side. 
The roof, therefore, seems less to belong to the hall than to an ex- 
tensive series of buildings of-which the hall is but a part. It is pro- 
posed, in order to give an appearance of solidity, to divide the roof 
into alternate bays of larger and smaller size; the larger being covered 
entirely by glass, and the smaller being boarded and decorated. Such 
an arrangement is most objectionable; nor can we conceive a single 
useful purpose to which it would contribute. The amount of heat 
which so large a quantity of glass would admit would be most trying. 
If we imagine a huge conservatory nearly 500 feet long giving light, 
and in a great measure air also, to numerous offices, some idea may 
be formed of Mr. Waterhouse’s scheme for a central hall. We are 
not altogether sure that recollections of the Panorama Gallery, or 
even the Burlington Arcade, have not inspired the architect ; for al- 
though there are open streets in plenty, a very considerable portion 
of the building seems to be under glass. The views cf the Court of 
Queen’s Bench from side gallery, that of the Barristers’ Library, and 
the view of the central hall, will give a good idea of the general 
interior character of the building. A view of one of the internal 
streets, with the Will Tower, conveys a favourable impression of this 
portion of the arrangements. Of the perspective views of the exterior 
it is difficult to speak in terms of too high praise. In the centre of 
the elevation on the Strand is a huge lofty central mass. At the 
corners are towers of great height and distinctive character. The Will 
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Tower and Ventilating and Smoke Tower are very fine; but there 
seems to be one too many for a perfectly satisfactory grouping; though, 
seen from a distance, and in connection with the new Record Tower 
on the other side of Chancery-lane, this defect will not be so appa- 
rent. The execution of these perspectives is admirable, and the points 
of view well chosen for exhibiting the building to advantage; they 
are, however, points which are practically inaccessible; and no one 
who looks at Mr. Waterhouse’s principal view, taken from the Shot 
Tower in Southwark, need expect to see the same effect in Fleet-street 
or the Strand. With regard to style and materials, he says, “ Fresh 
expedients are required, rather than recourse to precedent.” Gothic 
of the thirteenth century is the style that, maugre “fresh expedients,” 
has been resorted to; but any extreme delicacy of detail has been 
avoided as “unsuitable to the atmosphere of London”—and we think 
very wisely. In this respect Mr. Waterhouse compares most favour- 
ably with Messrs. Scott and Lockwood, though he has not carried 
simplicity to the extent which marks the clever design of Mr. Burges. 
To carry out the picturesque idea of Mr. Waterhouse the sum of 
1,419,842/7. would be necessary. We may add, that these drawings leave 
a more vivid recollection in the mind of the visitor than some more 
elaborate designs; and many, before leaving, return to them for a 
last look. . 

The admirers of pure early English ecclesiastical architecture will 
see much to admire in Mr. R. Brandon’s elaborate plans. It is remark- 
able that although no better ecclesiologist has entered the lists, none 
have produced designs less suited to the purposes of a Pulace of Justice 
than Mr. Brandon and Mr. Street. Without denying Mr. Brandon’s 
ability, we consider the external elevations of his building as unsuited 
to their real purpose as were the notable devices of Fonthill Abbey. 
That the design is striking is unquestionable; the central hall, which 
takes the form ofa minster nave, is of noble proportions, though too 
plain in the groining of the roof. The flying buttresses on the exte- 
rior, could they be seen from any convenient point, would be most 
picturesque; and the two western towers would give a great amount of 
solemn grandeur to the composition, which, however, could only be mis- 
taken for a cathedral at a distance, and conveys not the slightest idea 
of a palace of justice on nearer approach. Mr. Brandon has furnished 
another example of the impossibility of combining ecclesiastical with 
domestic features. The supposed cost—which, considering the expensive 
character of the work, seems very moderate—is 1,414,013/. 

Mr. Street exhibits an excellent plan ; with abundance of light direct 
from vertical side lights; a free circulation of air is secured; and the 
accommodation he provides is ample. The public hall, for business 
only, 188 feet by 57, is divided down the middle by columns, thereby 
lacking the dignity which distinguishes that of Mr. Seddon. The cor- 
ridors are simply cloisters, and the conventual character of the building 
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is perpetually forcing itself on the spectator. The style is Gothic, of a 
thoroughly English type, with the exception of the Record Tower, in 
which there are traces of inspiration from France, and more particularly 
from Belgium. The whole is of a degree of plainness that would go far 
to satisfy the strictest utilitarian ; the pinnacles are few, and only in 
the most telling situations; and were the building on a different scale, 
and for another purpose, there would be no hesitation in pronouncing it 
of singular merit. A glance, however, at the view of the Strand front, 
showing a new bridge at Temple Bar, will convince the most sceptical 
that the scope of the work has been misunderstood, this single draw- 
ing betraying the spirit which pervades the entire design. The narrow 
footway, the diminutive openings, and blank wall space, and the narrow 
arch under the bridge, point rather to the college on the high street of 
a university town than to a pile designed for the accommodation of the 
principal Law Courts of a great country. 

Mr. Street has on many occasions shown himself to be an able re- 
storer of churches and designer of buildings up to a certain size; but 
neither in the National-Gallery competition nor in the present has he been 
able to divest himself of a tendency to regard art, as it were, through the 
wrong end of the telescope. A broad method of treatment, in which 
oriels and gargoyles, and little posterns, and narrow slits for windows 
do not play an important part, he seems to have no sympathy with 
whatever. The estimate—1,314,360/.—considering the quasi-domestic 
character of the building, is certainly high. 

In direct contrast to the design of Mr. Brandon, which is purely 
English, may be seen Mr. Burges’s original and effective conception. 
Like Mr. Garling, he dispenses with a central hall, because, as he says 
in his report, “it introduces the public, and to a certain extent public 
traffic, into the middle of the building, where quiet is most essential. 
It is also apt to place the judges’ apartments and corridor on the ex- 
terior, and those of the bar and legal public in the interior—thus re- 
versing the order of things; for the judges’ apartments should obviously 
be placed in the interior, so as to secure quiet, and to enable them to 
consult with each other with facility. . . . it most materially diminishes 
the areas for light and air; and, should it be circular, it has the extra 
disadvantage of causing sundry of the open areas to assume an incon- 
venient shape. In the second place, it is a very serious addition to 
the expense, if carried out on a proper scale.” In all these remarks 
we thoroughly agree, and have quoted thus much because the choice 
will lie between the central-hall system of arrangement and that of a 
disposition in zones. Mr. Burges does, however, provide in the centre 
of his building what he terms a Judges’ Hall, of moderate dimensions, 
but well-proportioned. His design shows that abundance of light 
and air are admitted, and his communications are nearly perfect. In 
one drawing (No. 14) he exhibits a bay at large, which, had he never 
done anything before, and should never do anything again, is enough 
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to show the originality of his genius. His view of one of the courts, 
seen from the gallery, gives a fair idea of the style of his interior. In 
the exterior it must be confessed that some startling effects are pro 

duced, and the propriety of castellated treatment may be questioned ; 
but the lighting is excellent, and the continuous second-story arcade 
or fenestration produces a most satisfactory appearance of unity, the 
composition being bound together as with a belt. In one of his towers 
there is more than a soupcon of the Palazzo Vecchio; and spite of the 
general picturesqueness, for which the design is so distinguished, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Burges has at least seen 
Gustave Doré’s wonderful illustrations of the droll work by Honoré 
de Balzac, Towrangeau. When such an extraordinary perspective view 
is exhibited, it-is the most natural thing in the world to establish 
humorous comparisons; but Mr. Burges may be assured that, from 
whatever source he drew his inspiration, the result will not be over- 
looked at a time when anything original is certain to be valued at its 
full worth. His estimate, 1,584,589/. is next to the highest. 

Mr. Seddon’s design, if not the best, is certainly the most striking. 
That it has great merits is incorftestable; but these are overborne by 
the eccentricity of fancy which pervades all parts. Among its merits 
may be mentioned the fact that all the courts are lighted by clerestory 
windows, that ample external corridors and staircases to chambers are 
provided for the business public, and that peculiar facilities exist for 
ventilation. The large central hall, the entire length of the building 
—size, indeed, characterises every portion of this design—has a very 
pleasing effect, owing to the breadth and simplicity of the vaulting. 
By a very simple arrangement, disposing in pairs the columns whence 
the vaulting springs, much of the effect of a wagon-headed ceiling is 
obtained, giving the greatest facility for effective coloured decoration. 
Mr. Seddon has endeavoured to give a certain amount of classicality to 
the capitals of the columns; and herein there can be little doubt that 
he has failed ; for though originality is desirable, it should not be pro- 
duced at the sacrifice of harmony. A commodious refreshment-room 
is provided beneath the central hall; but the vaulting cannot be con- 
sidered graceful. Effective drawings of the Appellate Court and the 
library are given. Of the exterior it may be remarked, that the archi- 
tect calls.the style early English, with a French feeling. We can only 
say that the French feeling decidedly preponderates, and that the great 
Yorkshire abbeys will not be eager to claim kindred with the early 
English style, as Mr. Seddon renders it. Sooth to say, Mr. Seddon 
has but one idea—* an excellent good one,” it is true; but if the most 
varied symphony, by frequent repetition, palls somewhat on the ear, 
a better result can scarcely be expected from a performance confined 
to monochords and da capo. When we look at his enormous Will 
Tower of fourteen or more stories, scarcely varied, and recollect his 
design for the hotel at Aberystwith, we cannot avoid mentally en- 
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treating him to “harp no more upon that string.” In short, while 
the plan is in many respects good, the building has a heavy and 
gloomy air even in the drawings; an impression which would be pain- 
fully increased were the actual building subjected to a short exposure 
to the atmosphere of London. Moreover, the arrangement of gables 
and chimneys is objectionable, and far from being original. Bruges 
teems with such examples, and Chancery-lane is not without its speci- 
mens. This estimate is the highest, being 2,046,644. 

The design next in order is that of Mr. T. N. Deane; of which it is 
not too much to say that it will be found worthy of most careful study. 
For picturesqueness, restrained within decent bounds, it holds its own 
with any, and is in every respect a design of which its author may be 
proud. A well-proportioned hall occupies the centre, and thence a hand- 
some staircase leads to the various departments.” The general public 
‘will not use this hall, and are in fact, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Instructions, unable to do so. The roof is of peculiar construction; 
and this we take to be the weakest portion of the design, as though 
well enough adapted for a small church, or hall in a manor-house, it 
cannot look well on a very large scale. The library, 145 feet by 29, is 
a handsome room, and shows the general style of the interior ; but it 
is in the external views that a true idea must be sought of the mar- 
vellous picturesqueness which gives the timbre to this beautiful com- 
position. Open in a remarkable degree to light and air, the disposition 
of the respective blocks into which the building is divided gives a 
variety of outline, which, without the adventitious aid of: prodigious 
towers, or other features of excessive size, cannot fail to please. The 
style betrays a strong leaning to the Italian school, especially in the 
details ; but from its outline the general impression the building con- 
veys is certainly that of the fourteenth century—English Gothic. The 
whole composition groups into three grand features,_the Record Tower, 
Clock Tower, and Central Tower over the Strand entrance. A peculiar 
arrangement of stairs in the Record Tower for the convenience of fire- 
men is worthy of note. In the thickness of the walls a stairway is 
carried to the top of the tower, so that a conflagration occurring on 
any story can be reached from without, and to a certainty subdued. 
With such an arrangement it would be a difficult, if not impossible, 
task to obey Jack Cade’s orders to “burn all the records of the king- 
dom.”. Mr. Deane’s sketches of the Record Tower and Temple-Bar 
Tower are admirable. It is a source of regret that in this, as in other 
instances, a mere description should convey so inadequate an idea of 
the design under notice. The probable cost for which Mr. Deane’s ideas 
could be realised is set down at 1,074,2782. 

Mr. Lockwood’s plan, which follows next in order, is the most 
simple of the collection. It consists of zones, surrounding streets and 
areas; and he has so far complied with the Instructions that he has 
entirely avoided the use of skylights. In the centre, a great hall, 
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236 feet by 72 feet, is approached by the principal loggia, staircase, 
and corridor, from the Strand on the south ; and by wide porches, cor- 
ridors, and staircases from the east and west. The hall is surrounded 
by a quadrangular area, 20 feet in width, and, by means of corridors 
and covered bridges, gives access to the several courts. East and west 
of the great hall, and opening into it, are situated the Probate Hall 
and the Exchequer Hall, surrounded by their respective groups of courts. 
The northern side of the great hall will serve as a rendezvous for those 
having business in the Chancery Courts, and the southern side will 
accommodate the public attending the Common Pleas Courts. A more 
simple disposition can scarcely be conceived; and if the central-hall 
scheme be not abandoned, nothing could be urged against this arrange- 
ment. The Instructions were, however, so precise on the point of keep- 
ing the frequenters of the various courts apart, that it may be questioned 
whether a central hall will not involve such disadvantages as to lead 
to its rejection by the Commissioners. Of the internal appearance we 
can only say, that it is very large and lofty, with a roof which is by no 
means an improvement on that of Westminster Hall. Some of the 
spandrels are decorated with iron tracery, against which we emphatically 
protest; and the entire filling-in is of too slight a character. The west 
window is not such as we should desire to see carried out; as, in com- 
mon with many other parts of the hall, it displays a want of repose, 
and is wiry rather than elegant, with more than a suggestion of foreign 
feeling. The front towards the Strand is very symmetrical—too much 
so, indeed ; and the spire in the centre of the facade, 420 feet high, or 
considerably higher than St. Paul’s, would have borne very simple 
treatment. There can be no doubt that this design possesses many 
features of great excellence; and the art displayed in the Probate Court 
is, as may be seen from the view, of no mean order—the ceiling in 
particular being original and striking. The external elevations are 
not equal to those of several of the other competitors, having all the 
defects which mark ‘those of Mr. Scott, without possessing all their 
merits. A large feature of some sort is necessary to give character to 
a building of this description ; but it may well be doubted whether the 
Commissioners will view with complacency the enormous outlay which 
the erection of the contemplated lofty central tower would entail. The 
entire cost is given as 1,235,383). 

Mr. Garling’s design completes the series. Its distinguishing fea- 
ture is the absence of a central hall, for which he substitutes other 
arrangements, in his opinion, equally convenient. He proposes to 
effect communication by means of wide corridors, and by placing at 
the back of each court a distinct lobby or hall, equal in area to the 
court itself, and in the aggregate equal to a very large central hall, to 
accommodate all whose business keeps them about the court, though 
not actually in it. While acknowledging the temptations for gaining 
architectural effect offered by the central-hall plan, he considers that as 
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the Instructions especially lay down that convenience is in every instance 
to supersede all questions of mere architectural effect, he is justified 
in disposing of his space as above stated. In his report he says, “ A 
central hall, in fact, would be scarcely used except by loungers, and 
that class whose exclusion is especially aimed-at in the Instructions. . . 
A central hall would be simply a show-place for people from the 
country and foreigners to visit and admire as one of the lions of the 
metropolis. And once admit people on any other plea but business, 
and a building like this would be overrun with idlers. My corridors 
provide ample opportunity, being 26 and 30 feet wide, for those who 
wish to walk about ; they are also provided with shallow recesses for 
seats and tables against the windows.” By his peculiar utilisation of 
space Mr. Garling has succeeded in placing all his courts on one floor, 
besides gaining many other advantages not so conspicuous, but never- 
theless .of marked importance ; more rooms, for instance, are attached 
to each court on the court level than in any of the other designs. The 
large lobby or vestibule before mentioned is provided with seats and 
accommodation for private conference, which in a large central hall 
would assume an uncomfortable and peripatetic character. The courts 
are spaced more widely than in other instances, admitting more light 
and air; and as they and their appendages are all arranged on pre- 
cisely the same principles, it follows that those who know one court 
can find their way about any other. The staircases are all lighted from 
side windows—a point of great advantage to near-sighted persons ; and 
indeed there is very little top-lighting in any part of the building. The 
chamber corridors are lighted by side windows ; in which respect this 
design is exceptional, as in many of the others the chamber corridors 
have no better light than that borrowed from a room by a glazed par- 
tition. 

Positive as were the Instructions that the public are not to be allowed 
to congregate together, but to be split up and forced to separate each 
to his place of business, this design fully complies with them ; and we 
are inclined to think that while the inconveniences of a central hall 
are so patent, as many of the designs show them to be, the Commis- 
sioners will give every attention to a plan which, without curtailing the 
accommodation of the public, dispenses with a central hall altogether. 

The exterior has a repose which distinguishes it from all the others, 
produced mainly by the long almost unbroken line of machicolated cor- 
nice carried even round ‘the towers. There are no fussy pinnacles on 
the parapet ; the main divisions are bold and strongly marked ; the 
central tower is decisive and sufficiently plain ; but an increase in its 
height would be an improvement. The statues are almost without ex- 
ception under canopies ; and taken as a whole, the building looks like 
a townhall or seat of justice, and like nothing else—which we take 
to be no mean merit, and more than can be said of some of its com- 
peers. It displays, besides, a continuity of idea, and a commendable 
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plainness, which cannot fail to find favour with those whose experience 
enables them to appreciate the strong and detect the weak points of a 
design. It is picturesque without a trace of whimsicality, and original 
without being extravagant. The approximate estimate is 1,090,0617. 
The display, in short, is one of which the country at large, no less 
than the architects concerned, may well be proud. If all cannot com- 
mand success, all have striven hard to deserve it; and though the de- 
cision of the Commission must be unpalatable to the majority, each 
may be sure that he has, through this exhibition, gained a host of 
private admirers. With such a collection of designs from which to 
select, and so much talent available, if the Commission acts with the 
judgment and discrimination we have a right to expect, London will 
be adorned with a Palace of Justice befitting our national dignity, if 
not illustrative of our national architecture. 





MY FRIEND’S VILLA 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


“So you are determined, Signor Owen,” said Count Galli to me as 
we returned together from a pleasant evening party at the Casa Guidi, 
“determined to leave Florence to-morrow, and spend a hermit’s week 
in that dismal] villa of mine on the road to Pistoia? Eh bien! tastes 
differ. I pity you, that’s all; and in the name of all that is beautiful 
in the Pitti Gallery, and all that is sublime in the Duomo, let me, 
as an old friend, dissuade you from going.” 

“Count Galli,” replied I, as we entered his house, not far from 
the Boboli Gardens ; throwing down my white glove on one of the 
huge mosaic tables as I spoke, “don’t compel me to refuse to take 
your advice; I must hide myself for a week. I have some literary work 
to do that cannot be delayed. To-morrow, my good friend, I positively 
tear myself from the Ghiberti gates, and from pleasant walks in the 
Cascine, to bury myself in that quiet villa of yours among the hills, 
far from all the fascinations of your delightful Florence. I have been 
there before, Count, and I know the delicious quietude of the spot.” 

. “Now, one cigar, then, my friend, before we part for the night,” 
said the Count; “and the more so because you will probably start 
before I am up to-morrow. Francisco Luigi”’—here he clapped his 
hands, a habit the eccentric old nobleman had contracted from a 
long residence in the Lebanon—“ bring some cigars and a bottle of 
yellow Chartreuse. I must tell you one or two things that have made 
Carmigniano disagreeable to me.” 

My kind host was one of the most eccentric men in Florence. 
(I am speaking now of a year or two before the Austrians were chased 
out of Lombardy.) He was an old bachelor nobleman, living by him- 
self in an cnormous palace in the suburbs of the city, which he had 
crammed with second-rate pictures, old china, old books, and musical 
instruments. He always wore a droll spencer over a quaintly-cut tail- 
coat, and those obtrusive Hessian boots. 

The first-floor room in which we sat was an exact model of its ~ 
owner’s spacious but dusty and slovenly brain. All round the wall stood 
stacks of unarranged pictures, that had been waiting for years, with 
their faces to the wainscot, to be hung. There, in the centre of 
the marble floor, stood an old rickety spinnet, on which the Count 
had practised ever since he was a boy. It was piled with plates, 
tumblers, guitars, flutes, and annotated copies of “Dante.” Against 
it leaned great dusty portfolios of the rarest etchings. Upon a side- 
table, propped up by a box of chessmen, lay Frisi’s great treatise 
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on Hydraulics. The room was, like the Count’s mind, a series of 
promises, sketches, and uncompleted plans. 

The Count smiled benignly at the Chartreuse, as he poured out 
the yellow glutinous liquid into two liqueur glasses ; then solemnly 
divested himself of his eye-glass, as if it had been an order of knight- 
hood ponderous with jewels, and waiting till Francisco closed the door 
after him, sat back in his chair, and with two vigorous kicks sent his 
patent-leather Hessian boots flying to opposite corners of the room. 
Finally, complacently biting off the tip of the cigar, he lit a splut- 
tering Vesuvian, and began to talk from out ofa cloud of fragrant 
smoke. 

“My friend,” said he, “ most men have a secret. Trees may grow 
over it, and flowers flourish on the turf above it, but there it remains 
still, deep in their souls, like the dead body in a murderer’s garden. 
I also have mine. When I was a stripling my father and mother 
lived at Carmigniano. I used to amuse myself by fishing in the 
trout-streams between the mountains. Sometimes I ventured too 
far from home, lost myself, and had to seek shelter for the night at 
the peasants’ cottages. My favourite walk was to a ruined tower, 
once a villa of the Medici, that was stuck, like a bull’s horn, on the 
edge of a neighbouring mountain. It was overgrown with brambles ; 
and the quick green lizards flashing across the stones of the ram- 
parts were the only living things to be seen within the walls. One 
day I met a peasant girl watching some goats that were feeding beside 
the torrent that passed below the castle. She was very beautiful, with 
those dark eyes, that lavish wealth of black hair, and that rosy-brown 
complexion which distinguishes our country beauties. God help me! 
I was very young and passionate; I fell at once into an abyss of 
love; but a love pure and unselfish as it was timid and innocent. 
I made the contadina sit by my side and tell me the legend of the 
tower. Years ago, she said, with a voice that was angel’s music to 
my ear, her violet breath playing upon my cheek,—years ago a wicked 
marchese had lived in that castle. He was cruel; he oppressed the 
poor, and hated all good men. He had a special and inextinguish- 
able hatred for the poor mendicant friars, who occasionally wandered 
up the valley from Florence to seek alms for their convent from 
- peasants poorer even than themselves. When he could catch one 
of these holy men, he would have a deep hole dug in his olive- 
garden, bury the friar in it up to his chin, and then bowl stones 
at him till he died. At last the people of Florence heard of this ; 
came here, attacked and burnt the castle, and tying thé marchese 
to one of their military engines, hurled him into the valley below, 
where he lay till the foxes and crows devoured, him piecemeal. 
Well, I need scarcely tell you, a poet, how my love grew till its 
roots filled every fibre of my heart and brain; how I found excuses 
every day to obtain stolen interviews with Lisa; or how at last—for 
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my love was always a pure and refined one—I swore, one Ave-Maria 
time, to wed Lisa and defy my kinsfolk, as soon as I returned from 
Paris, where I was to be sent for a year. I went to Paris. I am 
afraid that a wicked but secret joy filled my heart when my proud 
mother died ; and in less than eight months my father wrote to me 
to return to Florence to accept a commission in the army of those 
accursed Austrians. I came on the third day. I made some excuse to 
hurry down to Carmigniano. I rushed into Lisa’s cottage. O giorno 
maledetto! O cruel fortune! I found her sitting on the floor singing 
a song I had once taught her, as beautiful as before, but a maniac. Some 
accursed being, born of hell and doing Satan’s work, had discovered 
our love, told my father, and persuaded him to tell Lisa that I was mar- 
ried in Paris. She had fallen into a fever, and finally her reason had 
left her. My friend, I try to be a Christian; I seldom miss confession; 
but I swear to you by the glory of Paradise, that even now, if I knew 
where that accursed villain could be found, I would never rest till I 
had split his heart with this knife, or till, in a death-grapple, one 
of us had thrown the other into the bottomless darkness.” 

Here the Count, overcome with agony of grief and rage, hid his 
face for some minutes in his hands, and rocked himself to and fro. I 
had never felt so strongly the difference of the Englishman and Italian 
as I did now, when I saw a love and rage so inextinguishable still 
cast up flames from the old man’s heart. 

“What will be, will be,” he continued, after a short but painful 
pause. “I placed Lisa with Tyecchi, a young doctor of Carmigniano, 
and allowed him an annual pension for her support. I never saw her 
again. I have never been to Carmigniano since; but even in that 
plausible doctor I was deceived. Five years after that, our good old 
fattore (steward), Antonio—your favourite—came to me, and told 
me that I had been cheated ; that Lisa was dead two years since, 
and that Dr. Tyecchi, worthy Tyecchi, had concealed the poor girl’s 
death in order to steal the pension. I sent for him, and reproached 
him with the theft; but somehow or other the rascal got over me 
with his plausible ways and his lies framed to please me. Liar! I 
know they were to please me. He told me that Lisa before her 
death had recovered her reason, and died kissing my miniature. I 
forgave him, and sent him back to Carmigniano without a public 
exposure. Signor Owen, beware of that man; he is bad; there is a 
taint in his blood. I could bet a thousand scudi he is the man, or it is 
his son, who continually writes me anonymous letters about the good 
old fattore, heaping abuse on him, and trying to make me distrust him. 
The people at Carmigniano are rough and bad. Robberies are fre- 
quent there, and no one ever seems to catch the thieves. There must 
be connivance somewhere.” 

I expressed my sympathy in a few sincere words. But how hard 
it is to find in a monient the right plaster for the right wound ! 
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“Dear Count,” I said, “time brings roses ; time to me is sorrow’s 
best anodyne. ‘You and Lisa will one day meet in heaven.” 

And here, to change the conversation, I sat down to the spinnet 
and played that charming old air of Gluck’s, “ Che fard senza Euridice ?” 
music so full of quaint melancholy. 


. It soothed my friend. 
“ My Lisa,” I said, “is in England. I fear no shafts from dark 


eyes when I think of her. In spite of all your evil omens, Count, I long 
for the quiet of your Carmigniano—its gray olive-trees, its cream- 
coloured oxen, its little green wheat-fields, its flowery vines.” 

The Count had shaken off his brooding thoughts, and was again the 
volatile gay old nobleman. He displaced me at the spinnet, and dashed 
off the drinking song from Fra Diavolo. 

“Ha! heretic,” he said, shaking his eye-glass at me, “ give me life 
in the city, as one of your Anglo-Italian poets says ; the blessed church- 
bells to waken one; the diligence rattling in with the news from Bo- 
logna ; then the market-place below one’s window gay with Pulcinello, 
the travelling doctor, or a crowd reading the last edict (curse it !) ; or 
at noon a procession, with our Lady in spangles, and seven swords in 
her heart, the monks and the penitents with candles, the soldiers in 
the rear. O, give me the city !” 

“T am satisfied, O Mecenas,” said I, “ with the olives blowing 
silvery in the wind, the wheat sharp and green pricking up from the. 
clods, and in due time with the fire-flies sparkling in the twilight, and 
the cicalas chirping in the hot noontide. I am a poet, you know; and 
it is my profession to like these things better than what I think the 
lower delights of your artificial pleasures.” 

“Well,” said the Count, rising and lighting his bed-room candle, 
‘you ought to be able to decide by this time, for you spent all last May 
at Carmigniano ; but I notice that you never require more than one 
month’s leave. Buona sera—Bu-o-na se-ra !” 

I was just shaking hands with the good mercurial old Count when 
Luigi entered, and, in the brisk manner of a stage servant, handed a 
clumsy letter to the Count. 

“Tt is a letter from Antonio,” said the servant ; “it came this 
morning, but Francisco forgot to give it you.” 

“And, diable! why didn’t Francisco bring it, that I might scold 
him ?” said the Count laughing. “O, these servants, these servants ! 
When shall we be waited on by machinery ?” 

The Count read the letter : “ Dearest master—(good old Antonio) 
—I and Catherine —(dear old souls — mumble-mumble) — sold two 
meadows of hay to Dr. Tyecchi. Third year—not paid. Tells me ofa 
plan to rob the house; but I have hired as a watchman young Lorenzo, 
the miller’s son.” 

“Tell Antonio, my dear Owen, to press the doctor for payment, and 
by all means to hire another watchman. Now doesn’t that deter you 
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from detestable Carmigniano ? If it were not for old Antonio, I’d sell 
that place. I tell you it is unlucky to our race.” 

“No,” said I; “I go, and my servant goes with me, and we have 
each a revolver. Besides, it’s only for a week. Good night, Count—a 
rivederlo !” 

The next morning early I started for Carmigniano with my servant, 
and arrived there late in the afternoon, the road from Florence to the 
village being steep and bad. 

I found Antonio and his good old wife in a state of fear at some 
village gossip hinting at an intended robbery ; but my coming reassured 
them, and the sight of my revolver, and that of Jackson’s, seemed to 
make Antonio quite martial. 

Before I went to bed that night, I ordered the miller to be sent for, 
that I might see how far I could trust our watchman. I found him a 
clear-eyed, frank young fellow, full of honesty and courage ; from that 
moment I threw aside all anxiety, ordered him a glass of absinthe, and 
went to bed. 

The next morning I was sitting at breakfast at the open window, 
sipping my coffee with that luxurious idleness with which a busy man 
prepares for a hard day’s work. It was a fine May morning, and the 
air (as it does sometimes in spring) seemed io be laden with the scent 
of flowers. There was just breeze enough to vibrate the vine-branches 
at the window, and to stir inquiringly among the leaves of the “ Guic- 
ciardini” that lay before me on the snowy table-cloth for reference. I 
had laid down the tedious historian for a moment to read one of Michael 
Angelo’s finest sonnets, when the door opened, and who should come 
gliding in but Dr. Tyecchi! He did not seem to look me straight in 
the face, though there was a hard smile on his pale lips; and he ad- 
vanced rubbing his hands together in the fawning manner of a low-bred 
parasite who tries to be grandly courteous and to assert an equality. 

“ Benvenuto,” said he in a harsh Italian patois. ‘Welcome again 
to little Carmigniano. Ha! how I have longed for a chess-fight once 
more with you, Signor Owen! And how is the dear Count, our excellent 
lord and master ? How we wish for him here! It is a dull monotonous 
life for us country doctors—no opera, no processions, nothing.” 

I shook the intrusive doctor’s hand somewhat coldly, I fear—for 
I can never conceal a dislike—and offered him a chair. 

“ But, doctor,” said I, “you have scarcely known much, except 
through reading, of the gay city life you lament so much.” (The 
moment I said this, I remembered that I had heard that the doctor 
had been driven from the great hospital at Florence for misconduct.) 

The doctor coloured. It was not a blush that rose on his yellow 
cheek, but a fever-spot of red glowed on each cheek-bone. “ Yes,” said 
he ; “I have known city life; but poverty compelled me to come and 
settle amongst these rude and turbulent village people. Ha! signor 
mio, how the good priest and I have been longing for your return ! 
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There is no society for us nearer than Pistoia, and even the best friends 
grow at times tired of each other, you know.” 

Now this was a falsehood ; for the priest himself had told me that 
he would never associate with the doctor, for he cheated him at cards 
and had given up confession. I thought it best, however, to say no- 
thing ; for I knew the stealthy serpent-like nature of the man I had to 
deal with. 

I am not naturally suspicious, but I could not help observing that 
the doctor, as he sat opposite to me, kept his snuff-box open on the 
table, and his hand, the forefinger and thumb of which held a pinch 
of what I supposed to be snuff, was extended across my books, so as 
almost to touch my coffee-cup. 

“ Delightful book!” said the doctor gaily, as he took up a volume 
of Redi; “but have you read the lussuriosi sonetti of Aretino ?” 

“No!” said I angrily; “that infamous writer is unfit to be read 
by any honest man.” 

The doctor bit his lip, and replied : 

“Well, well; every one has scruples; I myself am no prude; I 
profess to be a cosmopolitan, though I have not travelled; but look! 
what is that bird there over the dove-cot ?” 

I turned and looked round quickly at the back-window. I could 
see nothing. I snapped round again equally quickly, and saw the 
doctor’s hand touch the milk-jug, and draw swiftly back from it, but 
not swift enough to escape my notice. 

He coloured again. 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons,” said he, laughing (a dry metallic 
langh it was); “in my hurry to point out the kite, that flew away 
just as I called out (bungler that I am!), I nearly upset the milk- 
jug. And now let me retire, for I see you look full of business. Be 
assured I should not have come in so suddenly and unannounced, 
had not I seen good old Antonio busy nailing up a pomegranate-tree 
in the garden, and I would not disturb him. I hope to see you often, 
signor carissimo. Addio, addio, addio !” 

And the odious man bowed himself out with as much ceremony 
as if 1 had been Lorenzo de’ Medici come to life again. 

Ten minutes afterwards old Antonio entered to take away the 
breakfast things. 

“ Have you been gardening, Antonio ?” I said. 

“No, signor mio; I have been down in the village to buy diieanaati . 

I saw in a moment that the doctor had watched his opportunity 
to find me alone; but I did not mention my suspicions to Antonio. 

“ Antonio,” said I, “if Dr. Tyecchi calls any day while I am here, 
mind I am engaged.” 

“Si, signor.” And old Antonio gave me a respectful wink, which 
implied a supreme knowledge of my wishes. 

“ Antonio,” said I, as the faithful old fattore was just piloting 
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my breakfast-tray through the doorway; Antonio turned his head 
back over his left shoulder—“ Antonio, pour out the rest of that milk 
into a saucer, leave it on my table, and send Zanze in to me.” 

“ Si, signor,” replied Antonio, with his usual grave bow, this time 
somewhat impeded by the loaded tray. 

A moment after, the door was opened by Antonio, and in sprung 
Zanze, a favourite large milk-white Persian cat that I had bought 
at Venice: he began to arch his back and sidle to me, and purr in 
a low beseeching way. I put down the saucer of milk; Zanze lapped 
it up eagerly. A minute or two afterwards I was roused from my 
writing by a scream and a dash at the door. It was poor Zanze. 
Then he came to my side, mewed as if he were in pain, lay down, 
shivered, and died. Three minutes afterwards the body was stiff and 
stark. I could not doubt but that he had been poisoned; but I did 
not at the time suspect the doctor, or establish in my own mind any 
connection between his visit and Zanze’s death. 

Antonio, who wrung his hands when he saw dead Zanze, attributed 
his death to the malice of a neighbour’s son. The next two days 
I spent head down at my task, and in writing home to my wife; 
but the third day, a letter from a correspondent, an antiquarian at 
Pistoia, determined me to take horse and visit that town, in order 
to see an old Lombardic church, some account of which would serve 
to illustrate one of my principles in an architectural work which I was 


then engaged upon. 
I gave orders to have my carriage instantly prepared for the 


road. 

Antonio heard the news of my intended departure with singular 
alarm. A presentiment of some evil seemed weighing upon him. He 
hoped I would soon be back, and asked me if I should object, as 
the house would now have fewer defenders, to have a second watch- 
man. I laughed at the old servant’s fears, but at the same time 
ordered the miller to hire a colleague in the village. 

The carriage came round to the door, and I got in. As I passed 
through the corridor leading to the entrance, I had, I should mention, 
found Antonio praying before a statue of the Virgin, before which 
a lamp was kept continually burning by the Count’s wish, and I dis- 
tinguished my name in the prayer he uttered half to himself. Both 
he and his old wife came to the door to see me off, to bow, and to wish 
me buon viaggio. 

Just as Antonio slammed the door, a little peasant girl leaped 
up to the window, and offered me homage in the shape of-a bunch 
of those little red tulips that grow among the corn. I threw her a 
silver bit, but I saw Antonio’s shadow spit on the ground three times, 
as Italians do when the omens are bad, and, taking the flowers from 
her hand, he trod them under foot. 

I had no time to stay and ask Antonio the meaning of his action; 
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for off dashed the horses, and in a minute or two we had left Car- 
migniano far behind us. 

All that five hours’ journey I was tyrannised over—I know not 
why—by one thought. How is it that the mind sometimes seems 
to keep singing one and the same note, and will pass on to no other? 
The face and bearing of Dr. Tyecchi kept continually occurring to 
my imagination. I tried to exhaust the thought and throw it aside, 
but I could not. 

Again and again rose to the carriage-window that hard livid face, 
with its unchangeful mocking expression, with its small metallic eyes, 
and its bitter pinched mouth. The dry neutral-coloured hair, the 
flesh unwarmed by blood, but darkened by bile and green humours, 
every detail of that loathsome man passed and inventoried themselves 
in my mind. It was not till I arrived at Pistoia that those disagree- 
able thoughts passed away. I finished my sketches and notes on 
the second day, and started again for Carmigniano. 

The horses went well till we came within seven miles of the village. 
Then the near-horse suddenly betrayed a lameness for which no ex- 
amination of the foot could account. It soon increased to such an 
alarming degree, and our pace became so intolerably slow, that I 
got out, and expressed my intention (as the road was straight and 
clear) of walking on to Carmigniano, followed by my servant, each 
of us armed with a revolver. 

It was one of those nights when the moon, without being visible, 
seems to cast a dim light through the struggling gray clouds that 
environ it. Once, and once only, a clear fresh wind swept away the 
rolling and struggling vapours, and out slipped the moon for a moment 
and launched herself into the dark-blue ocean of air. 

The mountain road was dry and hard; below, in the ravines, we 
could hear the roar of the leaping torrents, the wind surging among 
the sloping fir-trees. I was in high spirits with my walk, and sang 
one of Uhland’s fine ballads as a vent to my animal spirits. 

We entered the village. There was the mill, there the priest’s 
house, there the cluster of cottages; yonder the road flying on toward 
Florence. We reached a by-road leading to the villa. I saw no 
signs of the miller or his friends patrolling. I had half-determined to 
fire my revolver to alarm and expose these loitering hirelings, when, to 
my astonishment, two men suddenly brushed past me, and ran furi- 
ously down the road in the direction of the village. They did not see 
us, for we were at that moment hid in shadow. 

They had got about a hundred yards from us, still running violently, 
when the moon turned its lamp upon them for a moment. That mo- 
ment’s glimpse convinced me that, whoever the second fugitive might 
be, the first was Doctor Tyecchi. _ 

A strange vague alarm seized me; I hurried on. I found the villa- 
gate thrown open; on the doorstep lay the body of a dead man, the 
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chopper that had killed him lying beside it. We lifted it; it was 
Antonio dead, but still warm. A lantern, extinguished, lay beside 
him. The doorstep was a pond of blood; the half-shut door and the 
door-posts were crimson-wet with the gore of the poor fattore. 

But this was not all. Leaving Antonio’s body, we ran in to 
see after the safety of his old wife. Alas! the wretches had been 
before us. We found her chopped to death on the marble staircase 
leading from the hall. One hand still clutched the balustrade. She 
had been killed, I think, as she had turned to fly to her bed-room, 
and there bolt herself in from the murderers. 

After what I had seen I could not doubt but that the murderer 
was the doctor and some unknown accomplice, perhaps his son. The 
motive—robbery, revenge, a desire to escape the payment of some 
debt, or all these motives combined. Poor Antonio’s presentiment, 
though merely a vague fear, had indeed come true. 

The trial of the doctor and his son was an unsatisfactory one. The 
Florentines have a dread of capital punishment; and by their law no 
man can be found guilty of murder on the evidence of one witness 
alone. My proof of the doctor’s identity was thought insufficient. The 
only accepted witness was the little girl who brought me the red 
tulips. She was the niece of the doctor’s housekeeper. She deposed 
that on the night of the murder, being a-bed, she woke up and saw the 
doctor and his son enter the room and change their coats, which were 
wet and stained with something red. But this was not sufficient for a 
conviction; and the doctor, on showing a receipt, said to be in Antonio’s 
writing, for the three years’ hay, escaped. 

At the trial Tyecchi had looked anxious, but betrayed no emotion. 
He was plausible, fawning, deprecating as ever, and audibly prayed 
God to pardon me, when I stood up to give my evidence. 

The very day of his acquittal I was taken ill of a low fever, and 
being very weak, and now and then light-headed, my servant sent for 
Dr. Tyecchi, there being no other medical man to be found nearer than 
Pistoia. 

I myself was too ill to be consulted on the subject. All I can 
remember is, that on feebly opening my eyes I saw Dr. Tyecchi, pale 
and trembling, enter the room, and look about him in a troubled way. 

“ Was it not here,” I heard him say to the servant, “that the good 
old {—f—f—fattore was m—m—murdered ?” 

“No,” replied the servant roughly, “that was at the outer door— 
it was his wife that the wretches killed on the stairs outside this 
room.” 

Then the doctor advanced, lancet in hand, to bleed me; but he was 
so nervous that he could not strike the vein. 

I could bear it no longer; perhaps he would pierce an artery, or 
poison my medicine in revenge. I had just strength enough to pull 
my arm under the clothes. 
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“Why, doctor,” I said in a low voice, “the last time you came to 
this house you let blood sooner than this.” 

The doctor turned ashy pale, stammered, dropped the lancet, and 
exclaiming, “ His mind is gone !” rushed from the room. 

I had just strength enough to say, “Luigi, do not let that man 
enter the house again. Despatch a mounted messenger directly to 
Florence to Count Galli, and ask him to send me Dr. Guarducci.” 

In a week I had pretty well recovered, and was able to return to 
Florence. Three days before, Dr. Tyecchi and his son had left Car- 
migniano, on their way to Leghorn, to embark for Alexandria—a great 
resort for implicated Italians. The younger son, a farmer, remained in 
the village. 

A month later I started for England wid Paris. In the November 
of that year I received a letter from Count Galli; it contained the 
following passage : 

“You remember that rascal Tyecchi, whose crime gave such a 
ghastly conclusion to your visit to my villa—that visit which I warned 
you against; but you English are so obstinate, and you call it being 
firm—firm: yes, so is a wild boar when it charges on a hunting spear. 
Well, I think, after all, the rogue came to a bad end. He sailed in The 
Carmagnuola from Leghorn, in June last. That vessel was burnt at 
sea. Not one passenger escaped, and only three seamen and the cap- 
tain. One of these survivors, writing to a New York paper, says, ‘ We 
pulled from the wreck about six pM. The passengers had all taken 
refuge in the mainmast, the flames being then, as it was believed, put 
out. At half-past six, however, there was a tremendous explosion. The 
fire had reached the magazine. There was a roar, a fan of fire, a burst 
of splinters and bodies, and then we saw the smouldering wreck, look- 
ing scarcely larger on the horizon than a red-hot coal, sink down swift 
into the yawning darkness.’ So much for Dr. Tyecchi, the Jonah of 
that unhappy vessel, the Carmagnuola, of Livorno. The family indeed 
seems a doomed one; for Orazio Tyecchi, the youngest son, is now in 
prison for murdering his mistress, of whom he was jealous, and a friend 
who tried to interpose between them. The Carnival was dull this 
year. I want an English barouche of the best quality; never mind 
price,” &c. &e. 
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THERE are few pieces of social cant more common than the habit of 
perpetually lamenting the decayed condition of the modern stage. 
That there are few with a smaller foundation will be readily acknow- 
ledged by any one who takes the trouble to investigate the matter. 
The notion is not, however, wholly unnatural. As a modern poet has 
—_ “ ,.. the moments that are speeding fast 

We heed not; but the past, the past 

More highly prize.” 


Longfellow, in saying this, intended to convey a strictly moral lesson ; 
but the sentiment his words contain is deeper and wider than the poet 
thought. The old man who finds fault with the modern actor, and 
compares the stage of our own day with what he remembers of Kean 
and Macready, is something more than a mere dissatisfied grumbler 
with the goods the gods provide him. Unconsciously he is illustrating 
a curious metaphysical problem, and exemplifying a magnificent and 
consolatory truth. He is, indeed, proving the evanescent nature of 
all evil, and the permanence and strength of good. In his youth he, in 
all probability, heard similar complaints. The veteran of the present 
day compares the modern men with the elder Kean and the great John 
Kemble. In his youth we may be sure that there were plenty of old 
play-goers whose mouths were filled with the praises of Garrick and 
Quin and Sheridan. And so the chain might be taken up and exa- 
mined link by link with the same result throughout. It is obvious 
that this is the result of that mental faculty which preserves in our 
memories only the pleasant part of past events. The people who con- 
centrate their unwisdom in aphorisms refuse to accept this truth. 
They tell us that the good done in a man’s life is often wholly blotted 
out, while the evil alone is permanent. In the rare instances when this 
is true, it will be found upon investigation that in the life of him to 
whom it applies the sum of good was so infinitely below that of evil, 
that the former is overshadowed by the latter, and so in time, as only 
broad outlines remain, and those of evil being the largest and darkest, 
they are naturally the most conspicuous. As a rule it will, however, 
be found as we have said. Take, for example, the case of a sayer of 
good things—a Sheridan, a Sydney Smith, or a Jerrold. Each and all 
of these have said thousands of good things, and by them they are 
remembered. The innumerable dull, flat, and pointless sayings to 
which each has given utterance fade from the memories of their 
hearers, and become like water spilt in the sand. Of any truth so ob- 
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vious as this it is needless to multiply examples. Applying it to our 
immediate subject, we shall at once perceive that the modern stage 
is scarcely likely to be worse than that of our ancestors; or that if 
it be so, its conditions must have materially altered, and that thus its 
defects arise less from want of ability in those concerned than from the 
increased difficulties against which they have to struggle. That Eng- 
lish theatres, however, satisfy all demands that may be made upon 
them, is a position which few people will like to take up; on the con- 
trary, it will generally be conceded that, whether as regards plays or 
their actors, we are yet a long way from perfection, and even far below 
the standard of cultivation which has generally been reached in other 
matters. The following pages are an attempt to suggest some of the 
reasons for this state of things. 

First, then, as regards plays, it will be conceded that, from a merely 
literary point of view, the average drama of the nineteenth century is 
by no means such as a reading man has a right to expect. With the 
exception of Mr. Robertson, concerning whose dramatic faculty it is 
possible to hold two opinions, there is at the present time no absolutely 
original writer for the English stage. Mr. Falconer, it is true, has pro- 
duced one or two works for which he claims the merit of originality. 
The coolness with which they have been received is, however, a very 
sufficient answer to his pretensions. For the rest, managers have to 
fall back upon Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Oxenford, and Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault. The first-named has certainly the gift of writing very neat and 
appropriate dialogue. He may not have the brilliant wit of Congreve, 
or the terse incisiveness of Balzac; but he writes always with a sort 
of gracious humour which is eminently attractive. It is to this latter 
faculty that he owes the power he undoubtedly possesses of causing his 
characters to unfold themselves by slight touches rather than by elabo- 
rate description. Mr. Oxenford possesses the same power, though in a 
minor degree. His dialogue is always good sense and good English ; 
but it is seldom so thoroughly characteristic as that of his rival. Pos- 
sibly this arises from the different sources from which the two writers 
obtain their inspiration. The first takes usually for his text a French, 
and the latter an Italian or Spanish play. The work of the one is the 
more laborious, that of the other the more satisfactory. Mr. Tom 
Taylor finds the greater part of his dialogue ready to his hand. All 
that he has to concern himself with is its faithful rendering into 
English—faithful, that is to say, not in the sense of literality, but 
in that of appropriateness to the personage into whose mouth it is 
put. That he does this to perfection, most people will readily grant ; 
that it is what is really meant by dramatic writing, few will believe. 
Mr. Oxenford proposes to himself a somewhat higher task. His spe- 
ciality is the adaptation of the works of foreign authors in a wider 
sense than the mere translation of their words. As a rule, he seldom 
takes more from his original than the plot and a few hints as to the 
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manner of working it out. Unfortunately his power of conception is 
greater than his facility of elaboration; and the result is, that an im- 
pression of disappointment is left on the mind of the spectator, not to 
be effaced even by the brilliant passages which are by no means un- 
frequent in his plays. Of Mr. Boucicault’s literary qualifications it 
is difficult to speak. Most people who have ever seriously examined 
the sensational dramas which have brought so much money and fame 
to this prolific writer will be apt to think rather meanly of his 
ability. He is, however, a consummate master of stage effect. Him- 
self an actor, and with every item of stage business at his fingers’ ends, 
he is perfectly aware of the best way in which to bring his practical 
knowledge to bear. He knows too that it is always worth while to 
cater for the “gods” and for the “groundlings.” Hence he treats 
his auditors sometimes to little bits of sham sentiment, at others to 
pieces of ostentatious realism, and invariably to one great sensational 
scene in which the whole interest of the evening is concentrated. Fly- 
ing Scud, which is now running so successfully at the Holborn Theatre, 
depends for its effect partly upon its realism, and partly upon two 
scenes; one of which at least might be cut out without the smallest 
injury to the action of the piece. The play opens with a scene wherein 
a real pump is introduced, out of which real water flows into a real 
bucket. Later on, a real horse is brought on the stage; and in the 
great scene of the course at Epsom on the Derby-day, the spectators 
are treated to a real Punch and Judy, and to a real Italian out of the 
slums of Saffron-hill, with a real monkey and hurdy-gurdy. Regarded 
purely as a matter of literature, the play is never above mediocrity ; 
seldom, indeed, up to the ordinary level of second-rate author-craft. 
The characters are conventional and “stagey” to the last degree, and 
none of the incidents are fresh enough, either in their nature or treat- 
ment, to render their evolution a matter of particular interest to the 
spectator who cares more for art than for glitter. The highest praise 
that he will be able to bestow on the author is that of being a clever 
mechanic—of acquaintance with all the mysteries of stage construction, 
and of a certain degree of skill in making use of his knowledge. For 
those higher qualities of passion, human interest, and the dramatic evo- 
lution of character, which reading may have prepared him to expect, he 
will look in vain. The first is utterly absent, the second is contained 
in a supremely absurd love-affair, and the last finds expression only in 
the adventures of a gang of swindling gamesters. 

Weary of comedy “adapted from the French,” and of melodrama 
pillaged from popular novels, the play-goer perhaps betakes himself to 
a theatre where burlesque is the order of the night. Strictly speaking, 
these are hardly dramatic pieces at all, though from their appearance 
on the regular stage, and from being played by actors and actresses 
of fair ability in other walks of their profession, they are usually classed 
under that heading. A clever writer attempted, not many years ago, 
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to prove that the writers of modern burlesques were the legitimate suc- 
cessors of Aristophanes ; but though he asserted that there was only a 
step between the ancient playwright and his modern representatives, he 
was fain to confess that step a very long one. His position is, how- 
ever, untenable. In the wildest fun of the Greek author there was 
always a purpose; in the modern works it would be hard to find any, 
except that of tickling the ears of the audience with music-hall melo- 
dies, or of exhibiting a number of actresses in the dress of Tom Moore’s 
“pretty young Israelites’—* very thin clothing, and but little of it.” 
Happily the taste for pieces of this description seems to be on the 
decline. The present manager of one theatre, who began by making 
burlesque its principal attraction, has reduced it to a secondary place, 
and, to judge by appearances, is in a fair way to get rid of it altogether, 
except at those festive periods when the theatrical world seems to ima- 
gine it necessary to lose sight of common sense. Burlesque needs, how- 
ever, no ponderous artillery to crush it. A fashion of the day, it has 
blossomed, bloomed, and is now apparently dying unaided and unhin- 
dered alike by criticism. We ought not, moreover, to be too severe 
on a style of dramatic writing which has reared such genuine artists 
as Miss Marie Wilton, Mr. Hare, and Mr. John Clarke. 

The reasons for the commonness of translations and the scarcity of 
original dramatic writing are neither numerous nor difficult of dis- 
covery. In the first place the manager has to be considered. He finds 
the production of a new piece a very expensive business in these days of 
costly scenery and elaborate mechanism. The old times of permanent 
stage-doors—‘“ which,” as Johnson’s Ghost says, in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, “ decorated with frappant and tintinnabulant appendages, now 
serve as the entrance ofa lonely cottage, and now as the exit of a lady’s 
bedchamber ; at one time insinuating plastic harlequin into a butcher’s 
shop, and at another yawning as a floodgate, to precipitate the Cyprians 
of St. Giles’s into the embraces of Macheath ;”—those days have passed 
away for ever. Scenery so elaborate that three or four generations ago 
it would have furnished the material for a special exhibition, is now em- 
ployed in the illustration of even the poorest melodramas which are put 
on the stage. Naturally enough the manager looks to along run to com- 
pensate him for the expense and labour of production on such a scale 
as this implies. Such a run is at least partially guaranteed by the suc- 
cess of the piece on the stage on which it was first produced. A little 
pruning and refining may be necessary; but that isa matter about which 
there need be no uneasiness. Pieces are not now damned on the first 
night of their performance ; and it is so easy to cut out whatever the 
public palpably object to, by the second representation, that managers 
now appear to regard the first night rather as a dress-rehearsal than as 
a serious performance. Then, again, either the managers or the public, 
or perhaps both, have a distrust of “native talent.” It is true that 
the former sometimes advertise it ; but all the world knows that patriot- 
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ism and puffery bear a good deal of likeness to each other. As a rule 
the description which Mr. Forster gives of the booksellers of the last 
century is far more applicable to the people who creep—nobody quite 
knows how—into the position of managers. The writer just mentioned 
says of booksellers that as a class they “are more remarkable for the 
misvaluation of the raw material of their trade than any other in exist- 
ence.” This might be said of a good many managers, with an addition, 
in some cases, to the effect that they do not even know the said “raw 
material” when they see it, and that they are as little capable of pro- 
perly criticising an original drama as they are of adjusting a controversy 
on the Molic digamma or the binomial theorem. The result is, that 
the work of criticism is intrusted to a subordinate, whose chief qualifi- 
cation is boundless impudence, and a force of assumption before which 
even his employer’s histrionic powers must fail. 

But the responsibility for the present condition of affairs does not 
rest wholly with the managers. Dramatic authors are open to some 
of the blame, though it must be owned that their excuses are greater. 
Across the Channel an original writer can, as a rule, manage with little 
difficulty to maintain a fair position in the world, and even in some 
cases to accumulate a modest fortune. The neatest equipages in the 
Bois de Boulogne, the prettiest houses in the avenues of Passy, the 
chief places at feasts imperial and princely, the best stalls at the Opera, 
and the best /oges at the little theatres, are all reserved for the successful 
dramatist. To him also are open other privileges, by no means to be 
despised, such as an occasional fauteuil in the Academy, or a post under 
Government with a large income and limited duties. All this is because 
the dramatic art is recognised as a branch of the higher species of lite- 
rature, and, as such, is taken under the paternal protection of the Go- 
vernment. Here in England—not altogether absurdly perhaps—we talk 
about our independence, and rely upon the patronage of the public. 
Unfortunately, however, so many people come between the public and 
the playwright, that the latter gets only a small share of the re- 
ward designed for him. The sums paid even for good dramatic work 
in this country are notoriously inadequate ; so much so, in fact, that I 
believe there is not a single instance of any dramatic author in this 
country living by the profits of his vocation. Of those who are thus 
known to the public, some occupy various not very important posts in 
the Civil Service of the State ; others are actors and managers of the- 
atres ; and others earn their daily bread by criticism and other literary 
work. Thus in all these cases there is a strong amateur element. Now 
—pace the Saturday Review—amateur work is seldom likely to be the 
best of its kind. Surely the man whose business it is to write must 
know better how to do his business than the man whose time is chiefly 
occupied, say, in official and departmental work in a Government office. 
No one would employ an amateur upholsterer to furnish his rooms, or 
expect that an amateur builder would succeed better in the construction 
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of a house than the trained artisan. And yet it is the opinion of some 
sanguine persons that furniture for the mind can best be created by 
amateur workmen. The fallacy is so self-evident that it surely needs 
only to be plainly stated in order to show its weakness. From all 
this I would argue the necessity for paying dramatic authors at least 
sufficient to enable them to live solely by work of that’ kind. That 
being done, dramatic writing is at once elevated to a profession; and 
instead of its practitioner giving only his spare time and a portion of 
his energies, he will be able to give the cream of both, with correspond- 
ing benefit to his work and to the public. Just now the quantity of 
fiction annually brought into existence is almost appalling. There 
seems little reason to doubt that some of the energy thus exhibited 
would work itself out upon the stage, if only the opportunity were 
afforded and the reward were assured. 

Something more than an increase of reward is, however, necessary be- 
fore we can expect any marked improvement in the quality of modern 
dramatic pieces. In the first place, the number of theatres demands an 
immediate increase; and in the second, the details of their management 
and the qualities of their companies both call for attention. Against the 
first step the managers of existing houses would of course protest 
loudly. Their craft would certainly be endangered, and it may very 
probably happen that their inordinate profits would suffer some dimi- 
nution. As things are, however, the theatres are each and all of them 
sections of a vast and injurious monopoly. In nothing else have mo- 
nopolies been found advantageous to the commonwealth, and there 
seems no reason to expect that this case should be an exception to the 
rule. The countries which are given up to monopolies and patent 
rights are the most backward in civilisation, and only advance therein 
as those monopolies are abandoned. Why, then, should we not have 
free-trade in the dramatic as in every other business? The public 
would assuredly be benefited; for, independently of the increased liberty 
of choice afforded to them, they would see the end of the system of 
inordinately “long runs” of the same play. As things are at present, 
no manager seems to be satisfied unless he can put up outside his 
theatre a transparency announcing the two-hundredth or three-hun- 
dredth night of the piece in course of performance within. The result 
is, that it is quite possible for the average playgoer to visit every theatre 
in succession within a fortnight, and then to have no further oppor- 
tunity of so doing—unless, indeed, he likes seeing the same entertainment 
a second time—for four or five months. It is hardly necessary to urge 
the unpleasantness of this monotony to the auditors; but its evil effect 
upon the actors is scarcely appreciated. No one can, however, be a 
frequent visitor at any of the theatres where this system prevails with- 
out partially discovering it. After the first month or so of a piece the 
interest for all concerned has faded out. It becomes a tedious matter 
of business, only to be got through as soon and as easily as possible. 
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Once let the number of theatres be increased, and this system will re- 
ceive its death-blow. Managers will be compelled to vary their pro- 
grammes, and to give actors and audiences a change from the monotony 
which is crushing all life out of the dramatic art. 

As regards the actors themselves, it is perhaps treading upon dan- 
gerous ground to suggest the possibility of an improvement. Yet that 
there is ample room for it every one must admit. The reasons are not 
very difficult to discover, and will probably be found to resolve them- 
selves into two. First, actors, generally speaking, have no professional 
training; and, second, whatever original genius the supporter of a 
minor part may possess is utterly destroyed by the “starring” system. 
The want of professional training was formerly supplied—and on 
the whole with fair success—by the provincial theatres. They bore 
the fond title of “nurseries of the drama ;” and they may be fairly 
considered to have justified it. A young man with a taste for the 
stage would, a century ago, attach himself to one or other of the great 
provincial companies. Once having gained his footing there, he was 
liable to»be called upon to play almost any part at any moment. The 
traditions of the stage became familiar to him, and the wide range of 
his ‘‘ business” enormously enlarged his professional knowledge. His 
work was, of course, exceedingly hard, and often very indifferently re- 
warded ; but, after all, the time passed in the provinces was, to a man 
of any real ability, simply an apprenticeship, from which he emerged a 
more or less finished actor. Such was the training which prepared for 
the metropolitan stage every one of those great artists whose names 
are in the mouths of all who care for dramatic literature. We have 
changed all that within the last few years. The provincial stage is now 
a reproduction, on a smaller scale, and with peculiar defects of its own 
superadded, of that of the metropolis; and in the mean time its place 
has not been supplied by any professional dramatic school. As a conse- 
quence, we find that a young man is deemed fit for the stage after a few 
lessons from a tenth-rate artist, or a course of amateur performances at 
suburban tea-parties. Once on the stage, his opportunities for improve- 
ment are—except in very rare cases—utterly gone. He plays one part 
a year, and, naturally enough, finds the constant repetition of the same 
words and action an unmitigated bore, only to be got through as soon 
as possible, and with as little exertion as is compatible with an escape 
from the reproofs of the stage-manager. Time, care, and patience 
might have made him an artist; the fashion of the day has made him 
a hopeless drudge. Nor is the “star” system less injurious. Its most 
common development is where the same person is both actor and man- 
ager. Then the condition of the minor actors is pitiable indeed. The 
“star” must have all the “ good business ;” nobody must get in front 
of him, no matter what the exigencies of the part may be; and when 
he is on the stage the attention of the audience must on no account 
be distracted from him. Good acting is therefore rather a source of 
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dismay than of pleasure to the “star,” and is carefully repressed by all 
possible means. It would perhaps be invidious to specify any parti- 
cular theatre by name where this system prevails; but no habitual 
playgoer can help remembering one London house where it is in full 
vigour. There the manager began with an excellent working company. 
Every part in any ordinary piece could be intelligently filled, and the 
performance of a play, carefully rehearsed and sensibly cast, was a real 
intellectual treat. Gradually, however, Mr. Manager found that some of 
the minor characters attracted nearly as much attention as his own part. 
The season came to an end, the theatre closed for a short recess, and 
when it reopened the public discovered that all the actors who had 
been imprudent enough to play as well as they knew how were “ elimi- 
nated” from the company. A similar process has been repeated more 
than once, and the end is that Mr. Manager finds himself “ one star 
in a bundle of sticks,” gets all the applause, and is gradually awaken- 
ing, as he surveys his half-empty theatre, to the conviction that the 
patience of even the long-suffering British public may be exhausted 
at last. : 

Little can, however, be done towards improving the condition of 
the British drama until it becomes subject to a greatly-improved system 
of criticism. It might almost be said, indeed, that there is no such 
thing nowadays as dramatic criticism. The notices of theatrical per- 
formances' which appear in the various journals can only by a stretch 
of courtesy be dignified by such a title, save in a few instances. Mr. 
Puff in the Critic is the model whom most of our modern censors appear 
to draw. ‘The day before it is to be performed, I write an account of 
the manner in which it was received. I have the plot from the author, 
and only add: ‘Characters strongly drawn—highly coloured—hand of 
a master—fund of genuine humour—mine of invention—neat dialogue 
—Attic salt. Then for the performance: ‘Mr. Dod was astonishingly 
great in the character of Sir Harry. That universal and judicious 
actor Mr. Palmer perhaps never appeared to more advantage than 
in the Colonel. But it is not in the power of language to do justice 
to Mr. King; indeed, he more than merited those repeated bursts of 
applause which he drew from a most brilliant and judicious audience. 
As to the scenery, the miraculous powers of Mr. de Loutherbourg’s 
pencil are universally acknowledged. In short, we are at a loss which 
to admire most—the unrivalled genius of the author, the great atten- 
tion and liberality of the managers, the wonderful abilities of the 
painter, or the incredible exertions of all the performers.’ ” 

It does not of course follow, though much of our modern dramatic 
criticism seems modelled on this pattern, that every dramatic critic is 
a Mr. Puff. Far from that being the case, they are in most cases gen- 
tlemen of culture and education; but they are under an infinite number 
of restraints in the expression of their opinions. The proprietors of 
some newspapers impose many, friendly relations with actors, actresses, 
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and dramatic authors impose yet more; while the system of free ad- 
missions is in many cases an almost insurmountable barrier to plain- 
speaking. That managers so regard it, is evident from a corre- 
spondence which was made public not long ago. On that occasion 
a certain critic had been bold enough to find fault with both the act- 
ing and the management of a particular theatre. In reply, the manager 
counted up the number of free admissions which had been given to the 
newspaper in which the strictures appeared, and ended by withdrawing 
the entrée altogether. There were circumstances about the case which 
to some extent excused the manager; but the unpleasant fact remains, 
that in some quarters at least the free admissions are looked upon as 
bribes for favourable notices. The possibility of such a thing could 
surely be done away in the future. It would not be a very onerous 
tax on newspaper proprietors were they to be called upon to pay the 
necessary price of admission in those cases where the notice of a new 
piece was deemed desirable ; and such a step would, at the lowest, 
relieve the critic from the uneasy feeling that he is censuring a per- 
formanee the manager of which has admitted him gratuitously in hope 
of a favourable verdict. Other influences may not be got rid of so 
easily, especially the tendency which besets certain critics to make 
their work the vehicle of personal spite or equally personal friendliness. 
This one reform may, however, be accomplished without the smallest 
trouble; and if newspaper proprietors are the disinterested’ beings 
which some people imagine them, there is no reason why it should 
be delayed. For the other reforms which our theatres demand we 
may perhaps have to wait. Perfection is a plant of slow growth, and 
can scarcely be expected in this world. In Utopia—or in Salt Lake 
City, according to Mr. Hepworth Dixon—we may perhaps find a per- 
fect theatre; in London such a thing may be hopeless. There is, 
however, no reason why the very obvious defects which we have pointed 
out should not be removed, and some approach made towards bringing 
our amusements up to the standard which has been attained in almost 
everything else. Let an attempt in this direction once be made, and 
little more will be heard of the worn-out cry about the “ Decline of the 
Drama.” 


J. FRANCIS HITCHMAN, 













IN THE WIND 






BoreEas,—rude, ruddy, jovial king !— 
Sad pranks plays he with her hair ; 

The old fellow has got an eye for effect, 

And he knows when a picture is fair. 









A gold lock strays from the prisoning hat ; 
And the hue of the midsummer rose 

Is not one scruple more tenderly pink 

Than the cheek upon which he blows. 







And the bright eyes dance with a light in their blue, 
As they’re caught by the mischievous wind, 

With the wholesome joy of a vigorous health, 

And the peace of an innocent mind. 







There is “consciousness” ’neath that “ fall” of lace— 
For she knows she is fair as the day ; 

An arch glance is thrown upon me, upon you, 

Upon both—upon—who can say ? 








The small booted feet trip over the road, 

And the wayfarer’s glance is caught, 
Since the scarlet-corded—you know what I mean— 
Is, it may be, a trifle short! 








So the frigate daintily saileth on, 
i Right daintily picks her way, 
+ With her trim taut sails all set in the breeze, 
: Her artillery all in array. 













Broadsides into our hearts she pours, 

And she cripples and kills with a frown, 
Till our tottering mast-heads “ go by the board,” 
And we haul our colours down ! 







ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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FROM ST. PAUL’S TO PICCADILLY 


To the Londoner every London street has an unmistakable individu- 
ality. I use the term “ Londoner” in a restricted sense; for by it 
I mean not a mere resident in London, but one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the great city in all its ramifications. It requires but 
little familiarity with London streets to be able to distinguish at a 
glance Piccadilly from Fleet-street, or even Oxford-street from the 
Strand ; for the physical distinctions between these great thoroughfares 
are broadly marked. But to know Baker-street from Wimpole or 
Harley-street—to be able to state positively, from the mere aspect of 
the two places, whether you are in Bedford or Russell-square—argues 
an exceptional familiarity not only with the geography, but with the 
minuter physical attributes of the respective localities. Every street 
in London, however, possesses peculiarities of its own, which distinguish 
it in the eyes of an habitué from every other of the same class. I 
do not allude to mere architectural peculiarities, but rather to the 
individuality which it derives from the characteristic men and women 
who are to be found in it. This is particularly true of the main 
thoroughfares of London. I do not, of course, mean that a man who 
may be taken as a representative characteristic of a particular street is 
not to be met with beyond its precincts; we find costermongers in 
Piccadilly, and peers in Whitechapel ; but Piccadilly and Whitechapel 
retain, nevertheless, their unmistakable identities. 

Perhaps this curious feature of the streets of London is seen to the 
best advantage in the course of a walk from, say, Ludgate Hill to 
Hyde Park corner. In the course of this walk you meet with thirty 
or forty distinct types of men who may be broadly taken as belonging 
to the same social class, but who possess, nevertheless, individualities 
which a skilled observer will have very little difficulty in detecting. 
Authors, artists, publishers, actors, government and bankers’ clerks, 
barristers, attorneys, members of parliament, dramatists, men about 
town of every type, medical men, students of law, physic, and divinity 
—together with an infinite variety of types of a lower class—small 
tradesmen, barristers’ and attorneys’ clerks, comic singers, detectives, 
Jew cigar-dealers, foreigners in trouble; and in a lower class still, carc 
and skittle sharpers, acrobats, and beggars. Each and every one of 
these classes of “representative” men may be divided and sub-divided 
by a skilful observer into an infinity of smaller groups, each of which has 
@ strongly-marked individuality of its own. 

If I start westward from St. Paul’s Churchyard, the first important 
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type that I meet with is the Old-Bailey witness. And it is curious to 
observe how wonderfully alike these Old-Bailey witnesses are, consider- 
ing that they are not brought together by any process of selection.. 
They are merely a “fortuitous concourse of atoms” brought into con- 
tact by totally distinct chains of circumstance. They have, probably, 
no concern in common, save the desire to procure the conviction or 
acquittal of the prisoners in whom they are respectively interested ; but 
they seem to be drawn from precisely the same class of society, and to 
be, moreover, on intimate terms with each other. They all look as if 
they had been waiting about the corner of Ludgate-hill and the Old 
Bailey for months past, and had had no opportunity of attending to their 
toilets during the time. They all look mildewy and unwholesome ; and 
they wear, for the most part, the same look of painful preoccupation. 
But, wonderfully as they resemble each other at first sight, it does not 
require the eye of a detective to distinguish the thieves’ witnesses from 
those for the prosecution. The “witnesses to character,” the respectable 
tradesman “ who has known the gentleman at the bar from a babby,” 
may be identified by the hope, that is photographed in his face, that 
there may happen to be no detective in court who knows that he is 
“wanted.” The wife who has been stamped upon is there to exaggerate 
the provocation she has given her husband, in the hopes that it will 
reduce his sentence, and so restore the bread-winner (such as he is) to 
her in a shorter time than if she told the bald truth about it. They 
are an unsavoury set, these witnesses ; and moreover there are many 
professional pickpockets among them, who are apt to while away the 
weary hours of waiting by the exercise of their professional calling upon 
casual passers-by. So we will, if you please, tarry among them no 
longer than we can help. 

_ Who are these seedy, gin-flavoured, red-nosed, knowing-looking 
fellows who hang about the corner common to Bridge-street and Fleet- 
street ? They occupy the whole breadth of the footway, and so drive 
respectable passers-by into the muddy roadway. They are betting- 
men, and they are busy with their books on the principal forthcoming 
“events.” A curious feature of these gentry is that their toilet is 
spruce and to a certain extent neat, though decidedly flashy as regards 
the upper part of their persons ; but the lower you go down, the seedier 
they get. Their hats are old, but they are glossy notwithstanding— 
glossy with the gloss they derive from the application of wet sponges ; 
their collars are often clean, and their neck-scarfs are arranged with 
an elaborate precision which you would look for in vain among mem- 
bers of recognised professions; you wili find them secured with a 
thick gold pin, and this thick gold pin will be stuck with mathematical 
precision right into their exact centres. But after this comes a falling 
off. The coat, which once was blue or green, is a rusty brown, except 
in those parts which are partially protected from atmospheric and other 
influences by the collar, pocket-flaps, and arms, and from which you 
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may obtain a clue that will guide you to the garment’s original colour. 
But bad as are their coats, they are quite respectable when the trousers 
are taken into consideration ; and the trousers are evidently ashamed 
(and with reason) of their association with the boots. I suppose that 
this anomalous state of things is to be accounted for by the fact that 
these gentlemen transact their business in great crowds, and the lower 
part of their persons being consequently concealed from view, they do 
not see the necessity of spending much money upon its adornment. 
Moreover, the money they save in boots and trousers they are enabled 
to spend upon neckties and gold pins, and so convey an impression of 
capital which they otherwise might find some little difficulty in doing. 

Between this and Chancery-lane the predominant feature in the 
crowd will be a number of seedy, rather dirty, but more or less intel- 
lectual-looking men, with long hair, unkempt beards, and no gloves. 
These are probably journalists. They all know each other, and they 
are all very sociably disposed. So much: so, indeed, that they find it a 
work of time to get from one end of Fleet-street to the other. A 
‘“‘ gentleman of the press” who sets out from Temple-bar to, say, Shoe- 
lane, meets another at the Inner-Temple Gate, who is going in the 
opposite direction. For the sake of a few minutes of congenial com- 
panionship, he walks westward with him as far, perhaps, as Essex- 
street, where, finding Polter of the Morning Muffin travelling in the 
direction in which he originally started, he hooks on to Polter, and 
travels with him towards Shoe-lane. But Polter is only going as far 
as Wine-Office Court, at the corner of which is the Cheshire Cheese, 
where sherry and bitters may be had. They have their sherry and 
bitters ; and as they are about to part, who should come in but Bal- 
derby, who does smart leaders for the Daily Detonator! Balderby is 
going to his publisher’s in the Strand about some reprints, and the 
traveller to Shoe-lane turns back with Balderby, and saunters with 
him as far as Fetter-lane. Here he meets Wilkins the comic artist, 
who is going home to Camberwell to finish the sketches for his panto- 
mime masks, which are all behindhand ; and it is just possible that, as. 
Wilkins engrosses my traveller’s attention by displaying his rough. 
sketches one after another, as they walk along arm-in-arm, my traveller’ 
may reach the desired haven of Shoe-lane without further interruption. 

Other features of this eastward half of Fleet-street are pale-faced 
men with shock heads and weak eyes, who go about in shirt-sleeves and 
slippers, and sniall boys with smudgy faces, big dirty calico aprons, 
and arms bared to the elbow. These are printers and “devils.” They 
are to be found in great numbers about the turnings north of Fleet- 
street, especially Wine-Office Court, between one and two o’clock in 
the afternoon. They will turn up again when we have passed the- 
Church of St. Mary-in-the-Strand. 

Now we come under Temple influences. The ugly, clever-looking: 
men, with powerful mouths and firm upper lips, who are dressed 
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carelessly enough, but who look like gentlemen notwithstanding, are 
barristers eminent at Westminster and Guildhall. It may be taken as 
a tolerably safe rule that the shabbier the barrister, the more he has to 
do. There are certainly such things as dandy Queen’s Counsel and 
needy men in their first year to be found ; but these may be taken as 
the exceptions which are said to prove every rule. The string of 
gentlemanly, well-dressed young fellows who are turning into Inner 
Temple Lane as we pass are bar-students, who are bound for the 
Common-Law lecture in Inner Temple Hall. They are smart enough 
now; but ten years hence, if they attain anything like success in the 
profession they have chosen, they will be as careless as to their personal 
appearance as they are now particular. The snuffy, dried-up old 
gentleman who is crossing the road towards Chancery-lane, and who 
would look like an undertaker’s mute if we judged him by his clothes 
alone, is an eminent common-law judge on his way to Judges’ Cham- 
bers in Serjeants’ Inn. 

But, as a rule, the shabbiness of the working barrister is a totally 
different thing to the shabbiness of an unsuccessful professional man. 
His clothes are well cut, and they are shabby not because they are old, 
but because they are carelessly kept ; his hat is not worn out, it is 
simply unbrushed ; and then his linen is in good order. He wears no 
gloves, and his hands are habitually in his trousers’ pockets ; and he 
carries no stick or umbrella when you see him in mid-day, for he is 
only going to the “Cock,” or to Prosser’s, or to Lynn’s, for his after- 
noon chop or a dozen oysters, or he is bound for Judges’ Chambers or 
his bookseller’s. Very different to the shabbiness of the barrister is 
the shabbiness of the attorney, when fe is shabby. He is often care- 
fully dressed; for he is brought face to face with clients and witnesses 
much more frequently than the barrister, who, save perhaps at an 
occasional consultation, never sees either until the case in which they 
are concerned is called on in court. But if the attorney 7s shabby, he 
is shabby indeed. His clothes wear the seediness of clothes that never 
were good, and his boots bulge with the lopsided bulginess of boots 
that are bought ready-made. 

The dapper showy young men who cross and re-cross to Chancery- 
lane are barristers’ clerks—I mean, clerks that really are clerks, and not 
domestic servants. There are two classes of barristers’ clerks: young 
and middle-aged men, who work hard and well at legitimate clerking, 
and who are often intelligent assistants to their employer in his pro- 
fessional duties; and small boys and faded old men, who are “shared” 
by three or four briefless ones, and whose only duties are to receive and 
deliver messages for their masters, to fetch and carry beer and oysters, 
and to assist the local “‘laundress” in her domestic duties. Ifthe pro- 
prietors, or any of them, of a small boy happen to get into professional 
business, the small boy’s prospects will probably improve with those of 
his master’s; but for the faded old men there is little hope. 
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The attorneys’ clerks are a totally different classof men. They are 
seldom very showy (except on Sundays, with which we have nothing to 
do), and they carry their briefs as if they were not ashamed of them. 
They are very knowing in the matter of the respective merits of different 
eminent counsel, and speak of them in a horribly familiar manner. 

Temple influences extend to Essex-street; and from Essex-street to 
Somerset-house there is little to remark in the passers-by, except that 
there is a certain rustic look about many of them, combined with an 
expression of thoughtful anxiety on their faces which suggests that 
they are inventors, and would-be patentees, who are occupying tempo- 
rary lodgings in Norfolk and Arundel-streets. Passing a group of raw 
youths, who are King’s-College students, we find ourselves in the 
midst of a crowd of passengers, most of whom are government clerks. 
These are gentlemanly-looking young men, who are employés in the 
Admiralty and Audit Offices, and others, not quite so gentlemanly, 
who devote their attention to the innumerable details of the Inland 
Revenue. In the “season” these young men are, for the most part, 
carefally dressed; for they are liberated from their official duties at four 
o’clock, and intend to spend the two subsequent hours over the rails in 
Rotten-row, of which they are—especially the younger members of 
them—distinguished ornaments. A government clerk knows no 
medium between being a great swell and an irreclaimable dowdy. 
The great swells marry on 250/. a-year; and, becoming dowdies per- 
force, they have to exchange hansom cabs and Rotten-row for the tops 
of omnibuses and a dreary cottage at Hammersmith. 

As soon as we have passed Wellington-street, the Strand assumes 
a theatrical tone which there is no mistaking. Close-shaven men, with 
new hats, blue chins, and moustachios, pervade the thoroughfare in 
twos and threes, between Wellington-street and Lacy’s, the theatrical 
bookseller. Young ladies,—whose faces you seem to know, but you 
can’t think where you have seen them,—pass and repass, nodding to 
the blue-chinned gentlemen, whose appearance is not altogether un- 
familiar to you, although you can’t make out, for the life of you, 
where you and they have met. These are actors and actresses—not of 
the first rank in the profession perhaps, but decent middle-class pro- 
fessionals, whose names, at all events, are known to you, if you are a 
pretty regular theatre-goer. They are going to, or coming from, re- 
hearsal; or perhaps the gentlemen are out of engagements, and having 
no “lengths” to study and no rehearsals to attend, find a consolation 
in spending the tedious day in the neighbourhood of the theatrical 
taverns and small clubs with which the district north of the Strand 
abounds. And perhaps the ladies are bound for their afternoon coffee 
and buns at Creighton’s. 

The interval between Southampton-street and the Adelphi may be 
regarded as the peculiar property of dramatists, actors, essayists, and 
authors of every reputable class. Three or four well-known literary 
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and theatrical clubs are within a few hundred yards of this classic 
spot; and it will rarely happen that you can traverse the short dis- 
tance between Southampton-sireet and the Adelphi without meeting 
someone whose name, at all events, is or should be familiar to you, if 
you pretend to be at all aw fait in literary or theatrical affairs. This 
is particularly the case on a Saturday afternoon. New pieces of im- 
portance are usually produced on Saturday nights nowadays; and the 
actors, dramatists, and critics who are interested in the result usually 
dine at one or other of the clubs to which I have alluded, before they 
proceed to the “ business of the evening.” 

The interval between the Adelphi and Pall Mall has perhaps less 
individuality than any other portion of the route we have chosen, 
though the Lowther Arcade, the cheaper military lodging-houses of 
Craven-street and Northumberland-street, the Charing-cross railway, 
and the National Gallery, each and all contribute their peculiar quota 
to the busy tide of passers-by. Perhaps it is because the stream owes 
its existence to so many sources that I find a difficulty in readily iden- 
tifying its nature. The intending travellers by the Charing-cross line, 
the family party for the Lowther Arcade, the soldierly occupants of 
the Northumberland-street lodgings, and the country or holiday visitors 
to the National Gallery may be identified at a glance. 

We will, if you please, avoid the Haymarket, and make our way 
westward through Pall Mall. After passing an unsavoury collection 
of Jew cigar-dealers, distinguished foreigners, and cheap little men 
about town, which infests the Colonnade, we reach the eastern limit 
of West-end life. Pall Mall is, as everybody knows, the head-quarters 
of London clubdom. The first indication of this is to be found in the 
pursy, mottle-faced old warriors who are to be seen going in and out 
of the “Senior.” They do not lounge on the steps of their club, these 
mottle-faced old gentlemen, as do their younger brethren of the “ Rag.” 
They go in and come out with an air of doing it with a purpose: for 
the most part, their days of lounging and loafing about London are long 
past. They have been bucks of the first water in their day; but their 
day is gone by, and though they are bucks still, they are bucks with a 
smack rather of the Regency than of the Victorian era. They still 
stick to the high collars, stiff satin stock, curly hat and tight straps of 
forty years ago; but, for all their accuracy of dress and punctilio of 
manner, these old gentlemen, as a rule, are very jolly old gentlemen 
indeed, when they get together. They have good stories to tell about 
this or that dowager,—when she was a reigning beauty in ’23; though, 
for matter of that, they do not confine their attention to dowagers. 
The beauties of 23 have grown old in mind as well as in body; but 
the dashing subs who admired them then have remained much as they 
were, save in the matter of rank and outward appearance. Their faces 
are redder and their moustachios whiter, their sword-belts have been let 
out some half-dozen holes, and their morning headaches have given way 
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to chronic gout; but their tastes are those of young fellows of thirty, 
nevertheless. They have the reputation of being stern old pipeclayists, 
and the stiff high stock, cross-belts, and white-braided coatee, find 
staunch advocates among them still. Many of them are decrepit 
enough now; but see them on a levee day: decrepitude never looks 
so well as when decked out in stars, medals, and K.C.B. ribbons, and 
passers-by who would not hesitate to sneer at the quiet and rather 
eccentric-looking old gentleman in clothes of superannuated cut as a 
“mouldy old fogy,” step respectfully aside to allow him to pass, when 
decked in the bravery he has won in the Peninsula, India, and Crimea. 

Who are these solemn old gentlemen, with gold eye-glasses, and 
ugly but intelligent faces, who are turning in and out of the building 
at the opposite corner of Waterloo-place? They are members of the 
Atheneum, the most eminent, from an intellectual point of view, and 
the most unsociable from a domestic point of view, of all the first-class 
clubs in London. These grave old gentlemen are distinguished anti- 
quarians, adventurous travellers, eminent divines, successful barristers, 
popular novelists, and first-class essayists. If you want to make one of 
them, you must wait patiently for the fifteen years or so which must 
elapse between your nomination and election—don’t be deterred by the 
consideration that you are not an eminent man now—you may be 
utterly unknown to every soul in England except your relations and 
your tradespeople at the date of your nomination, and Great Britain 
may ring with your fame long before your election. You will have 
plenty of time between those two dates to make for yourself a famous 
name—and to lose it, and be utterly forgotten too, for the matter of that. 

These busy, independent-looking gentlemen are members of the 
Reform Club ; and those remarkably gentlemanly-looking]old Conser- 
vatives are members of the Carlton—two clubs that sit side by side, 
and frown at each other out of the corners of their eyes, like two old 
ladies who are not “on terms,” but who happen-to rent adjoining stalls 
at the Opera. 

Another batch of dashing-going civil servants are hovering about 
the entrance to the War Office ; and opposite a group of smart young 
warriors are lounging about the steps of the Rag. These young gen- 
tlemen are a fair type of better middle-class young Englishmen. They 
are generally well-dressed ; they smoke fair cigars ; they are honourable ; 
they are in debt; they are brave; they are rather fast, but, never- 
theless, they are gentlemanly. I should like to talk about them for 
two or three pages more, for I take a kindly pleasure in studying the 
ways and means:-of these military and civil servants of the Crown ; but 
the exigencies of time and space will only allow me to glance at them 
en passant. The British linesman is altogether a peculiar being— 
utterly unlike any other member of any other profession, and he deserves 
an essay to himself. As you see him here, on the steps of the Rag, he 
is probably up from Aldershott, Canterbury, or Colchester, for a few 
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days in Piccadilly, the Burlington Arcade, and (in the season) Rotten- 
row and the drive—and for a few nights at the burlesque theatres. 

Passing the gloomy portals of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
with its clerical and country-gentlemen members, and the snug little 
“Guards,” with its soldierly aristocratic habitués, we come upon St. 
James’s-street, where the constituents of all the clubs in Pall Mall, 
besides those of Arthur’s, White’s, Boodle’s, the Conservative, the St. 
James’s, the New University, and half-a-dozen others, meet on common 
ground, and so into Piccadilly, where the stream of West-end life is 
considerably adulterated by the admixture of a powerful trade element 
—which, however, may be said to cease where the Green Park begins, 
and from this point to Hyde Park Corner the people you meet are for 
the most part such as those you found in Pall Mall, together with a 
considerable sprinkling of the mercantile and clerkly element, especially 
between four and six o’clock in the afternoon. 

I have only glanced at the different classes of men who may be said 
to be typical of the various districts of the great thoroughfares through 
which we have passed; but I have, I think, made out my case, that 
every 100 yards of metropolitan street has a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of its own—entirely apart from that which it derives from its 
architectural peculiarities. And this is as true of Whitechapel and 
Shoreditch as it is of Pall Mall and St. James’s-street. In the eyes of 
the practised East-ender there is as great a difference between White- 
chapel and Shoreditch as there is between Piccadilly and Pall Mall in 
the eyes of a West-end lounger. 

W. 8. GILBERT. 
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MorTHERS are continually discovering in their little treasures marvellous 
tendencies to every talent man was ever blessed with; and, as a natural 
consequence, mothers are sometimes in the right as regards their off- 
spring’s latent tastes. Such a mother, the wife of a civil engineer at 
Strasbourg, accompanied by her little boy, called some twenty years 
ago on the celebrated Frenchman Horace Vernet, the painter of those 
numerous battle-pieces which fill so many of the galleries at Versailles. 
The lady had brought a portfolio of sketches, which she submitted to 
the judgment of the artist of the day; and the child at her side was the 
artist thus introduced to his already famous compatriot. 

Horace Vernet, struck with the originality which stamped the cha- 
racter of these youthful attempts, exclaimed on seeing them: “ Encou- 
rage your son to continue in the path he has chosen, madame; but, 
whatever you do, don’t let him have a master.” 

The mother took the artist’s advice; and such was the boy’s pro- 
gress, that at fourteen years of age he was employed by Monsieur 
Philippon, the proprietor of the Magasin Pittoresque, and the founder 
of the Journal pour rire, on the staff of artists, among whom Gavarni, 
Valentin, and Tony Johannot, were most prominent. 

This boy was Gustave Doré, who not twenty years after received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour for his illustrations to Dante’s 
Inferno, and whose prolific pencil is now continually occupied by firms 
in London or Paris in the artistic embellishments to popular works 
which the taste of the day demands, and which public judgment in his 
case has crowned with its preference. 

Although prophets are supposed generally to receive little or no 
encouragement in their own country, it is very rare nowadays for an 
artist to find his works popular in a foreign land. By popular we 
mean, known to the people. But the name of Gustave Doré is now 
certainly as well known in this country as that of John Gilbert or 
John Leech; and we owe much to Messrs. Cassell for the publication 
in an English form of most of the best known of Doré’s works, and 
certainly of the best productions of his genius. To Mr. Moxon, however, 
the credit is due of being the first English publisher who has made use 
of this artist’s powers to illustrate on steel the work of a contemporary 
genius ; and Elaine, by Alfred Tennyson, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
is a most interesting proof of the cordiality existing at the present day 
between the artistic sympathies of France and England. 

If the reader will kindly accompany us as cicerone, we will go 
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through the Doré Gallery, and point out the more especial beauties 
which make of this young artist the greatest feature in modern art. 

The first work of Doré’s which made its appearance in England, 
and which the indefatigable Messrs. Cassell have since republished with 
an English version of the ballad, was the Wandering Jew; and in many 
points this will never perhaps be surpassed by the artist. His later 
works no doubt give proof of more diligent study of the figure, of a 
more decided mastery of composition, of greater ar, in fact; but it is 
just that natural unsophisticated originality running riot through the 
picture-stanzas of this weird legend which gives the charm which we 
miss in some of his more modern fantasies. 

What is remarkable in almost everything produced by M. Doré is 
the separate individuality which characterises his pencil. He seems to 
incorporate himself with his subject; and while his power of mental 
vision grasps all the ramifications of one line of thought and all the 
variations of which imaginative generation is capable, he has the rare 
faculty of transferring the same to canvas; and whatever his failings, 
no artist has ever succeeded in representing the guasz-infinite as Doré 
has. This power of following his subject to the core is startling in the 
illustrations to the Wandering Jew. From first to last the wretch who 
is expiating on earth his cruelty to the fainting Saviour is pursued by 
the vision of his crime. As he treads the solitary forest he sees the 
patient sufferer in the branches that moan above him, in the shadows 
thrown on the ground he crosses, in the very clouds that pass across 
the moonlight: though beleaguered by fighting armies, he passes safe, 
wounded only by his conscience, which still pictures the cross and the 
goading torturers that surround it; though forced to suffer all the risks 
by sea and land which flesh is heir to, he fears but the remembrance of 
his heavy sin. Asan example of Doré’s powers of grotesque humour we 
may draw attention to the design representing the Wandering Jew in 
the Platz of some old German town, surrounded by wondering burghers 
and gaping children. The very geese are clamorous at the sight; 

‘On n’a jamais vu 

Un homme aussi barbu.” 
His passion for the delineation of the grimly grotesque was first notice- 
able in France in the illustrations to Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques; stories 
written by the giant romancer in imitation of the facetize which were 
so much the delight of the Courts of Louis XI. and Francis I.—stories 
the imitative fidelity of which unfortunately prohibits positive transla- 
tion, although we should feel grateful to any publisher who would 
adapt them so as to give the public the benefit of more of Doré’s earlier 
marvels. 

The artist certainly revels in the purely fantastic; and it is this 
tendency, tempered by a greater knowledge of the requirements of art, 
which led him to illustrate the works of a poet whose extraordinary 
powers in describing the horrors of a world of punishment made him 
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shunned by his own countrymen, and pointed out by the superstitious 
as one who had trod the confines of the supernatural. It took a Doré 
to delineate what Dante imagined; and richly did the artist deserve the 
decoration which he received. 

Look at the picture of Dante wandering helplessly in the gloomy 
forest where he is met by Virgil, who offers to show him the punish- 
ments of hell and purgatory. As far as the eye can pierce there is a 
visible darkness creeping round the gnarled trunks of a primeval 
forest—not an outlet, and scarcely an entrance, but for the light which 
falls on Dante, hopelessly bewildered in the midst of tangled briers and 
silent solitude. 

Admire, as you pass on, the constant variety of form in the artist’s 
treatment of masses, the crowds of nude figures which recur, but are 
never repeated. Come into the eighth circle, where sinners who have 
deceived the hearts of too resistless women are scourged by demons. 
How intense the movement expressed! what delight the devils feel at 
the pain they extract from the writhing flesh of their victims! 

On farther into the ninth or frozen circle (Inferno, xxxii.), where 
Virgil and Dante cross the sea of ice in which the traitors are frozen 


up. All around heads pierce the glittering floor. Here bodies stand_ 


out, stiffened not in death but with frost; while far away the dreadful 
river hides itself in the black frosty night. 

Or that series which represents in all its sad horror the dreadful 
episode of Count Ugolino’s imprisonment,—the father and his sons 
left to famish in the tower of Pisa by Archbishop Ruggieri. He 
awakes before dawn, and hears his starving sons ask him in their sleep 
for bread. The craving of his famished children and the despairing 
inability to help pictured on the father’s face are admirably represented 
in the series of these pictures which accompany the story. He sees 
them one by one die around him, and then Doré draws a curtain over 
the concluding horrors. 

In the Milton there are few designs which can compare with those 
in the Dante. The Paradise Lost does not afford the same scope for 
romantic imagination; but there is a tameness in the conception of most 
of the illustrations which makes one fear that the artist does not give 
himself sufficient time for the necessary development of his thoughts. 
Another reason brings us to what may be called the clay feet of the 
golden statue. Doré, undeniably great as he is in almost every style of 
his art, has up to the present moment an insurmountable barrier in 
female beauty. It is not that he does not feel feminine grace—for he 
has the sentiment of loveliness in most of his figures — but, with 
scarcely an exception, all his women are particularly plain, and very 
often ugly. In the nude she is open to the objection of being too 
Michael-Angelesque, without the beauty of that great man’s spirit; but 
draped, she is almost always graceful, never lovely. And this has ren- 
dered Paradise Lost, in which Eve is the principal personage, out of 
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Doré’s reach. The Eve of Doré is as commonplace as any ordinary 
model can be. Look at the Francesca di Rimini, again, in the Dante. 
Heavy and essentially unlovely. Some figures with a little more pre- 
tention to good looks may be found after search in the illustrations 
to Don Quixote, which do more to stamp Doré as a master than any 
other work. In these illustrations he has reached the climax in his 
mastery over composition; and this more particularly refers to the 
wonderful pictures which will be found at the headings of most of the 
chapters. The harmonious balancing of his masses of light and shade 
—and in these headings the brush is rarely if ever used—the perfect 
distribution of the interest, while the intention is never lost sight of, 
have never been surpassed, and form a series of groups of which the 
old masters might be proud, and which, though often sketchy in 
treatment, are never careless, and always original. 

Of the larger drawings there are many to admire _and to wonder at. 
The representation of Camacho’s wedding, with the crowds of musicians, 
jongleurs, beggars, dancers, bridesmaids, men, women, and children, 
will bear comparison for bustle, jollity, and perpetual motion with the 
Kermesse of Rubens and the camps of Callot. On one side the rollick- 
ing round of dancers; on the other the entry of a troupe of Bohemians; 
here a noble visitor distributing largesse, and there an unfortunate 
mignon left planté in his sedan, the bearers dashing after the rolling 
coin with the rest. No one incident sacrificed to another, but one 
complete picture of the ever-varying interests of the crowd. 

Although it would be undeniably a difficult thing to give a better 
idea of Don Quixote, whose individuality is remarkable through the 
series, yet the figure of Sancho Panza will probably better satisfy the 
lovers of Cervantes; and for this there is the excellent reason that the 
ready-witted peasant so charmingly rendered by the Spanish romancer 
still exists. And as the indefatigable Doré travelled over the same 
country as the knight of the rueful countenance, he had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the nature of the country and its inhabitants. 
The groups of Spanish peasants and the views of sierra, sandy plains, 
and stunted heaths, are all ¢ail/és sur le vif, drawn from life. 

The marvellous facility which Doré possesses of adapting his scenery 
to his figures is in the Quixote to be accounted for from the fact of his 
travelling for that purpose ; but if you will turn to the designs accom- 
panying the Atala of Chateaubriand, you will find the poetry of savage 
life so intuitively comprehended by Doré that it seems incredible to 
hear that the artist has not passed his life among jungles and lianas. 
The boundless solitude of the prairie, the grandeur of the rolling cataract, 
the voice of the Great Spirit in the woods that bend to the storm, all 
seem as familiar to him as the ice-fields of Dante or the posadas of 
Cervantes. 

Open at the river which Chactas and Atala are swimming across: 
how gracefully the broad-leaved water-plants break the hanging lines of 
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the lianas! how the whole seems bathed in liquid sunlight! Pass on to 
the Forest on Fire: where can his eye have seen these herds of frightened 
animals, this stampede for life? One hears the wood crackle behind 
as column after column of smoke rolls upwards. Remark the change 
from the poetry of movement to that of repose in the cypress wood, 
where the chief lays out his dead love. For dramatic effect this moon- 
light scene has never been surpassed. In this work, again, the smaller 
drawings are equal to anything Doré has ever done; and we are glad to 
hear that arrangements have already been made between the French 
publishers and a London firm for the production of Chateaubriand’s 
Aiala in which are found incontestably Doré’s best landscapes. 

The success of this young artist has arrived at such a point that a 
rush, so to speak, has been made, and his art has been in such demand 
that many of his later works suffer in consequence. The Bible and the 
works of Milton certainly contain many fine compositions, but more 
which are weak, and many still which are commonplace. The illustra- 
tions to the New Testament are nearly all undistinguished by origin- 
ality, most of the compositions being familiar in the old masters’ 
treatment of similar subjects. And indeed, were it not for some dozen 
gems among the drawings in the Old Testament, we should almost 
regret that Doré had dared the task. But those few are gems worth 
setting. The Sending out of the Dove, the Plague of Darkness, and 
the Cutting-down Cedars for the Temple, may be mentioned first. Then 
the attention is arrested by the finest effort of wood-engraving ever 
known. The Return of the Ark from its captivity is simply a marvel, 
and shows how the Parisian engravers have felt what Doré intended. 
The hot sunny atmosphere that pervades the whole scene where the 
reapers are looking up, and behold with delight the return of the 
symbol of their faith, has never been surpassed in reality by Turner 
or Claude, with all the colours of the prism at their command. 

Doré has opportunities for indulging in the sublimely grotesque, as 
he only can, in the visions of Ezekiel and Daniel,—the Dry-bones 
made flesh, and the Beasts in the Sea. Then, again, there is another 
superb example of the dramatic in the Jonah and the Whale: the 
commotion of the sea caused by the retreat of the monster, the evi- 
dent wonder of Jonah on the coral rock at his miraculous escape, the 
sunset after the storm, make of this design a masterpiece of art. 

Many of the battle-pieces are well worthy of the artist’s fame, 
especially the death of Eleazar of the Maccabees. Of the New Tes- 
tament, the best are some of the parables; and of these perhaps that 
one containing the story of Dives and Lazarus will retain its hold of 
memory the longest. Among other works of Doré’s which have made 
their way into English homes are, the Fairy Stories of Perrault, the 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen, and the Legend of Croquemitaine, 
—in all of which he uses the remarkable powers which he possesses 
for grim humour and original distribution of light and shade. All 
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these drawings—of which there are thousands now in circulation—have 
been drawn, and in many cases painted, on the wood, and we cannot 
leave them without calling attention to the masterly way in which they 
have been translated by the gravers of Pisan and Pannemaker. There 
is an erroneous idea extant, that it is far easier to render a painting in 
wood-engraving than to produce a fac-simile; and for this reason we are 
overrun with drawings which are made to resemble etchings, instead 
of bringing out the power of wood-engraving. It is not to be de- 
nied that a faithful /ac-simile requires great care and judgment; but is 
there an engraver in England, except perhaps Linton himself, who 
could bring out the silvery tones of Doré’s pictures in the way these 
Frenchmen have? We fear not. 

But the last additions to the Doré Gallery are the result of work on 
steel, and, as we have already said, are due to the publishers, Messrs. 
Moxon and Co. These are the first drawings of the artist which had 
been produced on steel; and how well the engravers—of whom Mr. J. 
H. Baker is the principal—have done their task was evident while the 
original sketches in ink and white were lying for inspection at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s in Pall Mall. The comparison will show the advantage per- 
haps of using wood in preference to steel; for there are crisp contrasts 
of light and shade more intense in the originals than in the engravings; 
but as far as steel can go it has gone in these illustrations to Haine. 

The frontispiece, engraved by Mr. Baker, is the body of Elaine on its 
way to King Arthur’s Palace. In the front of the picture is the corpse 
stretched on the boat— 


“ And the dead, 
Steer’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood.” 


Behind rise the wooded banks of the river, such as one still sees on the 
Wye; above are the battlements of a massive castle, thrown out by the 
bright moonlight, which falls on the floating figure of the dead Elaine. 
All is beauty in the landscape; and there is but one drawback to the 
entire design, and that is the unnatural length of the body, which would 
be foreshortened with the boat in which it lies, and which must be at 
least ten heads in length. But you may hear the ripple in the stream 
as the old man dips his oars, and the very trees seem to whisper a dirge 
as the boat passes. 

In the next King Arthur discovers the skeletons of the brothers. 
There is a good dramatic effect, which Doré has often used before, in 
bringing out the principal figure on horseback against the sky. The 
third, which shows Sir Lancelot riding through the forest of Astolat, 
is charming in tone and conception, but has already been used by Doré 
in most of his works, with little difference in composition. In the sixth 
engraving (by Baker) Doré is much more original, and the distribu- 
tion of the groups of foliage is most happy. The figure of Elaine is 
another proof of what we have already said respecting his powers of 
portraying female beauty. 
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The next engraving is one of the finest of the series. The brothers 
of Elaine, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, are weeping on the brink of the 
river, to which they have brought their sister’s corpse. This fs another 
of the marvellous atmospheric effects which steel-engraving has so well 
reproduced, and which is again strikingly evident in the last of the 
series, representing Lancelot’s remorse. It is the simplest in its com- 
position, but none the less beautiful for its simplicity. Lancelot, 

“ At the inrunning of a little brook 


Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 
The high reed wave.” 


There is a sad bitterness about the scene which must have pleased the 
poet, whose lines are so well understood, while a cold air seems to per- 
vade the landscape, quite in contrast to the warm glow in the frontis- 
piece. 

Short and unsatisfactory as is this description of the most remarkable 
of these nine designs, it is a proof that Doré works with as good a will, 
with as great an intellect, for the benefit of perfide Albion as for his own 
France. The book is the finest art-volume which has made its appear- 
ance in London, and we heartily congratulate the editors on the way 
in which it has been produced. 

Considering the fact that Doré has produced little short of fifty 
thousand drawings, it would be impossible in our limits to conduct our 
reacer, if he has followed us so far, through the different works which 
remain unlooked at. The work which he is now engaged on promises 
to bring him out as a rival to many styles in which he has as yet not 
been supposed to excel; but he seems capable of meeting any artist on 
his own ground; and his delineations of animals, which may be seen in 
those numbers of La Fontaine’s Fables which have appeared, will rank 
him with any animal-painters now living; while his study of still life 
(the Country Mouse and the Town Mouse) is as good as anything Lance 
ever painted. Doré isa poet as well as an artist, and can grasp a poet’s 
ideas. His colouring power, as exhibited by his drawings, is far greater 
than those seen in his pictures, many of which have been exhibited in 
Paris, but which alone would not have been sufficient to insure immor- 
tality. As it is, we are sure that if Doré never drew another line, his 
works will rank among those of the best masters; and Strasbourg 
may be justly proud of the giant artist born within its walls. 


A. T. 








STONE’S LOVE AFFAIR 


BY DUTTON COOK 





Ir was agreed on all hands that Ned Stone was a very practical fellow. 
By some this may have been said of him disparagingly, though others 
undoubtedly applied the words in a complimentary sense. Practicality 
has its eulogists, but it has also its censors. There are people who will 
find fault with prose because it isn’t poetry; the same sort of people 
consistently denounce practicality because of its deficiency in specula- 
tiveness. For it is a common form of criticism to condemn a thing not 
so much for being what it is as for not being something else; that 
desiderated something else being, in most cases, something entirely 
antipodean and irrelevant to the original and disrelished thing. 

If Ned Stone had ever heard fault found with him on the score that 
he was practical and that he wasn’t poetical, he might have answered 
with Mistress Audrey —supposing (and it’s a doubtful case) that he was 
informed of the existence of that rustic,—* I do not know what poetical 
is: is it honest in deed and word? Is it atrue thing?” Certainly in 
both word and deed he was himself honest and true. For things that 
were otherwise he was quite without sympathy. Indeed he was for the 
most part without knowledge concerning them; being a simple straight- 
forward gentleman, who went his own way, lived his own life, did what 
it fell to his lot to do, in a curiously sober, steady, homely fashion. He 
never swerved to the right or to the left. It did not occur to him, 
apparently, to deviate from a compact plan of consistent conduct. He 
never seemed to say anything he did not mean, or to mean anything 
he did not say; the while his openness had not about it that element of 
offensiveness which characterises the unreserve of some people; with 
whom “speaking their minds,” as they phrase it, is rather like cracking 
a bad egg—an operation better pretermitted than performed. 

Ned Stone’s mind ran pure and clear as a brook. You were of 
course at liberty, if such was your humour, to deride it as being 
merely a water-brook after all—preferring a fount of strong claret, 
perhaps. Still the former, be it remembered, is available at all times 
and delectable ever in its own mild way; whereas the latter is only for 
occasions of festivity at long intervals, never running for any protracted 
period, nor always quite clear, and, with all its charms, capable upon 
provocation of giving you a headache or of throwing you into a fever. 

He was a broker in the City—nothing more nor less than that. 
Whether his labours and profits had to do with tea or sugar, or ships 
or stock, I am not certain. I found it sufficient to know that he was a 
broker of some kind in the City. The fact conveyed a certain idea to 
my mind. If I had sought to enlarge the idea by clarifying the fact, I 
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might have found myself less enlightened than further confused about 
the matter; for inquiry, I notice, often bewilders as much as it in- 
structs. He had been very poor at one time of his life, and had had to 
work very hard. His industry, however, had in the end met with its 
due reward. Arrived at middle age, he was very comfortably circum- 
stanced; and he saw no reason to doubt that his prosperity would con- 
tinue. When he announced to his friends, therefore, that he thought 
of taking to himself a wife, it was felt generally that the step he medi- 
tated was a prudent and proper one, and only what might, under all the 
circumstances of the case, have been reasonably expected. And when 
he further stated that he had made an offer of his hand to one Miss 
Georgina Warren, the daughter of a wealthy East-India merchant, and 
that his offer had been accepted by that lady, we of course hastened to 
tender him our hearty congratulations on the happy occasion. When I 
say “we,” I must not be understood as employing the editorial first 
person plural by way of veiling my own individuality, but as speaking 
on behalf of myself and various other friends of Ned Stone’s, who were 
also my friends, and who cordially agreed with me in wishing joy to 
our friend upon the proposed important change in his life. 

Ned Stone spoke of the matter in his own simple sober way. 

* Well, you know I’m getting on,” he said, “and if I am ever to 
marry, it’s about time I should think of setting about it. A few years 
hence it will be too late. I shall be settled down then in a bachelor 
kind of life, have adopted bachelor views and habits, and bachelor 
ways of looking at things, which I shouldn’t be able to alter or get out 
of at any price. A few years ago I couldn’t have afforded it, to put the 
matter plainly, and so it was out of the question. But I always looked 
forward to getting married when I could afford it; and so now, when I 
can afford it, I’m going to carry out the notion. You’re very kind. I 
think I shall be happy—in fact I’ve no doubt about it—as happy as a 
fellow has any right to expect to be. One ought not to expect too 
much, of course. But I’m fond, in my way, of this Georgina Warren; 
and I think that she, in her way, is fond of me. She is not too young, 
nor too old; not too good-looking, nor too plain. She’s sensible enongh, 
and accomplished enough; and I don’t see why she shouldn’t make me 
a very good kind of wife; and, similarly, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
make her a very good kind of husband. I know I'll do all I can to 
make her happy and comfortable, and I’ve no doubt she’ll do the same 
on her side. What more is there to be said? Perhaps I’m not very 
fond of old Warren, the father; and perhaps also old Warren, the 
father, isn’t very fond of me. But still I don’t see that that need 
matter very much. I daresay we shall understand each other better by 
and by; meantime we must rub on as well as we can; and I must try 
and make the best of the old gentleman’s humours, and not run counter 
to him more than I can avoid. We needn’t be meeting so very often, 
you know. And it seems to me that the old fellow would be no fonder 
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of anybody else who might want to marry his daughter than he is of 
me. And if Georgina likes me (and she says she does), and if I like 
Georgina (and I know I do), that seems to me the chief part of the 
business. I don’t think I need trouble myself much about the old 
man’s views on the subject. You see it’s our affair—Georgina’s and 
mine—and not Ais ; though it’s hard to make him see it in that light. 
But I daresay it will all come right in the end. That’s what I tell 
Georgina when she takes up with rather gloomy views about her 
father’s temper. She’s very good sense, and I think she looks at the 
matter very much as I do—only of course she can’t help feeling that he 
is her father; whereas, thank goodness, he is not mine. I’m much 
obliged to you all for your good wishes, I say again.” 

It will be seen that Ned Stone was not a lover to “sigh like a 
furnace.” As for “ writing a woful ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow,” 
I don’t fancy he could have accomplished such a feat, even if his life 
had depended on his doing so. His pulse beat ever steadily and punc- 
tually. The thermometer of his love stood at temperate, with no tend- 
ency towards a rise. Let Cupid do all he could, it did not seem that 
he was able to work very vital changes in these respects. Stone, it 
was evident, persisted in contemplating love and marriage from the 
prosaic and practical point of view. Notions of poetry and sentiment 
on those or any other subjects were not possible to him. His consti- 
tutional serenity refused to be disturbed at all by “the quotidian of 
love.” There was nothing about him demonstrating “a careless deso- 
lation.” The “ marks of love,” as they are ordinarily understood, were 
not discernible upon him. He was indeed a great disappointment to 
conventional ideas in relation to the lover. Many perhaps would be 
inclined to think that he was not to be regarded as a lover at all; that 
he was simply a man going to be married, which character does not 
necessarily involve the former more attractive and showy réle. Cer- 
tainly he did not attitudinise or speechify or behave in the eccen- 
tric way which is popularly expected of a lover. He affected no par- 
ticular raptures as to the proposed change in his life, though he looked 
forward to it with a sort of calm satisfaction. He never said a word 
as to the agitated state of his breast, or the excitement of his feelings. 
He did not regard Miss Warren as an angel or a goddess; probably he 
would have been the first to contradict any allegation that might have 
been made to the effect that she was anything of the kind. Passion 
did not perplex or discompose his vision. Miss Warren seemed simply 
to him what she seemed to everybody else—a nice-looking sensible 
English girl. If he was to be considered as a lover at all, why then 
it was as a lover with a large infusion of the man of business. At the 
same time it should be noted that as a man of business Ned Stone was 
a strictly honourable and thorough-going gentleman. 

Stone’s love affair might not be very interesting to a looker-on;; if it 
could be called a romance at all, it was unquestionably a dull one. Yet 
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there was something respectable about it too. His affection was not 
at all for display, but wholly for use; a solid and durable-looking 
article, and in that light commanding attention. It was not a wine that 
sparkled and effervesced, bubbling over the glass’s brim in rose-tinted 
foam ; yet it might, for all that, be of a sound, still, and potent vintage. 
Possibly, too, it would be found to Keep better than its more dashing 
and sumptuous rival. 

I liked the man. His worthiness, indeed, commanded the regard 
of all. Moreover he was a staunch generous fellow, a most trusty and 
resolute friend. To me the progress of his love affair was a matter of 
curious study. I was often considering the question, Would it change 
him much? would his practicability ultimately succumb? was his phi- 
losophy wholly proof against passion? would he not rather, like most 
other men, however coolly he might enter upon the matter, find at last 
an unexpected fire kindling and crackling in his breast ? 

I called upon him one evening. He was alone. He looked a little 
grave, and he held in his hand a small sealed packet. We discussed 
various indifferent topics; then I inquired concerning Miss Georgina 
Warren. 

**O, haven’t you heard?” he said quietly. ‘ But of course you 
couldn’t have heard. The affair’s off; our engagement has come to 
an end.” 

** ¥ou don’t mean that?” 

“Yes; the thing’s ‘broken off,’ as people say. It’s a bad job, and 
I’m sorry about it; but it can’t be helped.” 

Had the lady resented his serenity and dismissed him? I asked 
myself. As though he had heard the question, he went on: 

“It’s the old man’s doing. I hope he’s satisfied now. He’s the 
most unreasonable and disagreeable old fellow I ever had the mis- 
fortune to meet with.” . 

“ But what did he do?” 

“ Well, we fell out about the settlements; that was where the hitch 
arose. I’m sure I did all I could to please him. I gave up condition 
after condition, quite in opposition to the advice of my solicitor. I 
told him to settle what money he proposed to settle upon his daughter 
—it wasn’t much, after all—just as he pleased; I didn’t want to touch 
a halfpenny of it. He might settle it, I told him, just as strictly as 
ever he pleased ; or he might settle nothing at all upon her, if he liked 
that better. It was his daughter I wanted, and not his money. And 
for my part, I’d take care that my wife didn’t come to want. I under- 
took to insure my life for a large amount, and to assign the policy ta 
trustees for her benefit, in case of my death, covenanting, of course, 
to pay the premiums regularly, and to keep up the insurance in the 
usual way. I thought that a fair arrangement enough; but it didn’t 
content him. He wanted to tie my hands completely. He hadn’t a 
ha’p’orth of confidence in me. He gave me credit for no sort of affec- 
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tion for his daughter. He insisted that any money I might in future 
become possessed of I should covenant to bring into the settlement. 
It was most absurd. Of course I couldn’t consent to it. I had my 
business to consider. It may be very desirable by and by to invest 
further capital in it. Why should I be hindered from ‘investing my 
own money in the way I might deem best? Ofcourse my wife and 
my children—if I ever have any—will reap the benefit of it just as 
much as I shall. However, he wouldn’t listen to me; so there was 
nothing more to be said. He wouldn’t give in; and I wouldn’t. I 
told Georgina exactly how the matter stood. She’s of age. I asked 
her whether she’d marry me without the old man’s consent. Poor girl! 
she was in a dreadful way. But she didn’t dare do that. She shrunk 
from offending her father; so there’s no help for it—the thing’s broken 
off, and I’m not to be married, it seems—this time, at any rate.” 

He spoke rather sorrowfully, but still without the slightest trace of 
temper. I endeavoured to console him in a commonplace sort of way. 
It was a difficult matter to know what to say upon such an occasion, 
and consolation at all times is apt to run into rather commonplace 
forms. " 

He opened the small packet he had been holding in his hand. 

‘“‘ This is pleasant,” he said. “ Here are all my letters to Georgina. 
And here’s a little present I gave to her, sent back to me.” 

There were not many letters. They were written, I could see, in 
my friend’s usual bold, plain, legible hand. Their contents I could 
guess: little enough like conventional love-letters probably—very un- 
ecstatic compositions ; yet simple and to the purpose, and unmistakable 
enough. The present was a ring, « large diamond heavily set in plain 
gold ; just the valuable, substantial, simple present I could have fancied 
Ned Stone selecting for his betrothed. 

“IT suppose they’ll expect me to send back Georgina’s letters to 
me,” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“«It’s the usual way when engagements come to an end like this ?” 

“« Certainly it’s the usual way.” 

He rubbed his chin and seemed to reflect a little. 

“ Have a cigar,” he said presently, “ and let’s talk about something 
else; this is not the most agreeable subject in the world. Tell us 
what you’ve been doing with yourself lately.” 

So we fell to talking again about this, that, and the other. Presently 
I left him. As I went away he said quietly, “I think I shall try and 
see. Georgina once more, for a particular reason.” 

I did not ask what the particular reason was, and he did not tell me. 

A few nights afterwards I saw him again. He was at no time 
subject much to change of mood, or at any rate seldom betrayed any 
variation of that kind. Yet it struck me that, if anything, he was in 
rather better spirits than usual. 
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“You didn’t mention,” he said, “ what I told you the other night 
—that my engagement was broken off?” 

I explained that I had not mentioned it for a particularly good 
reason. I had not seen any person whom it would interest to be in- 
formed of the fact. 

“Tt’s just as well,” he said, “ because, as it happens, the engage- 
ment isn’t broken off; or rather it’s on again.” 

‘Indeed! I’m sure I’m very glad to hear it.” 

“T told you I should try and see Georgina again. Well, I knew 
that she often went with her father and other relations and friends to 
the Zoological Gardens on Sunday. I couldn’t call at old Warren’s 
house, you know, because I understood that I was as good as kicked 
out of that. So I went to the Zoological,—I’ve a friend who’s a Fellow, 
who gives me a ticket for Sundays whenever I ask him,—and I looked 
about for Georgina. I soon discovered her, with Warren and a lot of 
other people. She saw me, and understood by my signs that I wanted 
to speak to her on the quiet. Well, she lingered behind a little, and 
when the rest of her party went to look at the kangaroos, she slipped 
with me into the snake-house. She looked rather frightened, and the 
tears stood in her eyes; so I put my arm round her—it didn’t matter 
to me who saw me, you know—and told her there was nothing to be 
alarmed at, and that I only wanted to say a word or two. I then told 
her that I was sorry I had not sent back her letters as I ought to have; 
but the plain fact of the matter was, I couldn’t do it. ‘You love me 
still then, Ned? she said. ‘Ofcourse I do, Georgy,’ I said; ‘who's 
been telling you I don’t?’ Then she began crying terribly. ‘Come, 
Georgy,’ I said, ‘let’s be married, whether papa likes it or not; only 
say the word.’ She didn’t say the word. Poor child! I don’t think 
she could speak for crying; but she looked at me, and she gave ever 
such a little nod, and then she began laughing through her tears. 
It was the prettiest thing you ever saw. Of course I kissed her: 
and then I turned, and who should be standing close at my side but 
old Warren! Georgy gave a little scream, and then tried to make 
believe that we were only looking at the boa-constrictor. But of 
course that didn’t do; so I said to old Warren in a cheery sort of 
way, putting out my hand, ‘Mr. Warren, Georgy and I are going to 
be married ; that’s quite settled. But you and I may as well be friends 
all the same. We'd much rather have your consent than not. Sup- 
pose you give it us.’ He was so astonished, that before, I think, he 
quite knew what he was doing, he’d taken my hand, with all his friends 
standing round and looking on. Of course he couldn’t go back after 
that ; and so—and so—the thing was settled.” 

I congratulated him heartily. Presently I said by chance, “ How 
lucky it was you didn’t send back Miss Warren’s letters !” 

“My dear fellow, that was what I wanted to explain to her. I 
couldn’t send them back.” 
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** You found them too dear to you ?” 

At last then he’d been betrayed into a feeling of romance. 

“Not at all,” he explained. “I couldn’t send them back because 
—I hadn’t kept them. I’d destroyed them.” 

“‘ Destroyed them ?” 

“Yes. What was the good of them? I only keep business letters ; 
they’re all regularly docketed at my office. But for Georgy’s letters, 
they were no use. It was no good keeping them. J made them into 
pipe-lights !” 

“You didn’t tell her that ?” 

“No; I hadn’t time. I never arrived at my explanation about 
the letters.” 

“Then, my dear Stone, let me entreat you, whatever you do, don’t 
give Miss Warren your explanation about the letters.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ?” 

“Don’t you see? She thought you didn’t send back her letters 
for a sentimental reason; because they were so dear to you that you 
couldn’t part with them ; and so, in point of fact, that little misunder- 
standing of hers led to the re-establishment of your love affair.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked musingly. ‘ But if Georgy’s made 
any mistake about the matter, I think I’m bound to set her right.” 

“My dear Stone, take my advice; for fear of accidents, set her 
right—if you must set her right—aféer the wedding ceremony, not 
before.” 


Whether or not he took my advice I’m not aware. He was married 
in due course to Miss Warren; and I know that that lady was often 
heard to declare subsequently she had married the best husband in the 
world. 

His practicality had answered; and it may be a good plan to con- 
vert love-letters into pipe-lights ; still I shrink from laying it down as 
a rule that such a course should be invariably adopted. Lovers must 
be left in that respect to pursue their own devices and to do what 
may seem right in their own eyes. It must be owned, however, that 


‘the story of Stone’s love affair shows that there is something to be 


said in favour of practicality. 
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A RED-INDIAN LEGEND 


BY REV. H. 8, FAGAN 


THERE is no lack of famous English missionaries—men who, like 
" Bishop Mackenzie and Dr. Livingstone, have stamped their names 
upon a continent ; men who have been civilisers as well as preachers. 
But other nations and other churches have their missionaries too, 
sometimes in places where there are no English to compete with them. 
Ever since the French began to colonise Canada, there has been a con- 
stant stream of priests towards the far north. Frenchmen had lived 
and died among the savages of the Red River and the Athabasca, long 
before we had thought of sending out a bishop to Rupert’s Land. 
They are still at work through all the country from Lake Winnipeg to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie ; but, as in missions elsewhere, men for 
the work are harder to get hold of than money. With Frenchmen the 
favourite quarter just now for missionary efforts is the far East. Young 
men want to get out to China or Japan. There’s a chance of being 
martyred in those civilised countries ; and the recent canonisation of 
ever so many Japanese martyrs has given an impulse in this direction. 
So, at least, says M. Fernand Michel, who, in his “ Highteen Years 
among the Red Indians ; being the life of Mgr. Faraud, Vicar Apostolic 
of the Mackenzie,” has given us a most interesting book on a subject 
which is too often treated in a peculiarly uninteresting style. There 
are none of the conventionalities of religious biography in M. Michel’s 
work. He lets the good bishop tell his own story,—how, when he first 
settles down near Lake Bonnet, he rings his bell but nobody comes, 
; and so he has Mass all to himself. Next Sunday in walk an old man 
: and an old woman and six children. To them he preaches ; but finds 
out after service, much to his disgust, that the man is deaf and the 
woman blind. All the tribe are out at a grand sacrifice ; so he goes 
after them, and attacks the chief, who replies: “I’m busy with my 
great medicine; but I told my young people to go to your chapel.” 
He then threatens that if they won’t come properly to service, he 
will break up the mission and go away. “0, don’t do that,” says the 
chief ; “if you went away, there would be nobody to give us any more 
tobacco.” 

This is enough to show us that Bishop Faraud’s savages are by no 
means models of perfection. The principle of selection is in full force 
among them. Woe betide the old and the weakly in communities 
where the struggle for life is continual. They have a trick, too, of 
eating their sons and daughters, by way of diminishing the number of 
mouths to be supported. “ How are those two children I baptised last 
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summer ?” asks the bishop of one of his Creek-Indian converts. The 
man hums and haws, and tries to put the question aside; but at last 
he is forced to confess, “ We had a shockingly hard time of it in the 
winter. Our poor children had got very thin ; they were in pain: so 
we took pity on them. They could not have lived long, you know.” 

Hospitality and gratitude are rare virtues in those high latitudes. 
The noble savage, who shares his last bone with the stranger who has 
wandered to his wigwam, does not seem to be so common in real life 
as he is in Fenimore Cooper’s novels. Mgr. Faraud once goes through* 
thirty leagues of snow-covered forest to visit a sick man who had sent 
for him. He starts in a hurry, without taking much food. He and 
his guide get into the hut half-dead with fatigue; and prayers are 
begun forthwith, to the great delight of the sick man, who brightens 
up at once, but never thinks of offering them any refreshment. At 
last they have to ask for something to eat. “ Really,” says the savage, 
“ T’ve nothing but a very little fish and meat, and I want both of them 
for myself.” “Give us a few dried fish, then,” says the bishop. “ T’ll 
lend them to you, father ; but you must be sure to give them back 
when I come round to you in the spring.” 

A missionary (we must remember) is always tempted to depreciate 
the natives among whom he works ; their being in a bad state is to 
some extent his warrant for labouring to convert them. Were it not 
true that “manners they have none, and their customs are beastly,” 
there would be less reason for Societies to take them in hand. Even 
Mgr. Faraud allows his Red Indians some good points. When a man 
goes out hunting for his family, he will bear the most terrible hard- 
ships rather than come back empty-handed. Custom does not allow 
him to take any food with him ; and so he is often out four or five 
days without tasting any thing. They are clever conjurors too, these 
savages. A medicine-man will let himself be tied up, arms and legs, 
with small cords, in any manner and by anybody you please, and in 
two or three minutes he will have undone all the knots, without the 
need of any dark cupboard. 

Some of their legends, again, are very beautiful. Mgr. Faraud 
gives us several, one or two of which seem as if he must have un- 
consciously thrown in a spice of Christian thought in translating them. 
The following, however, has about it a savour of thorough originality : 

Once upon a time, in Beaver-land, there dwelt an old man, Eltchel- 
lekouyé by name, along with his two grandsons, who had the same 
name, with the addition respectively of Onié and Oniym. And one 
day the old man said to them: “ My children, I am getting old; I shall 
soon have gone away into the land of spirits, and the land we dwell in 
has grown bad, for the Good Spirit has deserted it, and almost all wild 
creatures have gone from it. You will die of hunger when I am gone, 
unless you do what I bid you.” They listened in silence like good boys, 
determined to do what their grandfather ordered. “Mind you always 
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keep your word,” said the old man, “ wherever you are; and now go 
and get a canoe and set off hunting ; but never come back here any 
more.” “QO, don’t drive us off, grandfather.” “I have said you must 
go, my children.” “ But whither?” “The Good Spirit only knows. 
He has a land prepared for those who obey him. So mind you do 
whatever he orders.” ‘But why, grandfather?” “You must never 
ask ‘ why,’ my children.” 

So they set off with their bows and arrows; and after three days’ 
journeying, they caught two little bustards, and tied them up ready for 
killing next day ; and then they lay down and slept in the canoe. And 
while they slept, a voice said to them, “ Harness the bustards to your * 
canoe.” They did so; and for three days they were drawn on with 
wonderful speed, until they came to a vast lake, of which they could 
not see the further shore. ‘Alas, we shall never see land again!” said 
they. “Surely it was the bad spirit who bade us harness the bustards.” 

Just then they came in sight of the shore; but it was all white 
sand, without a tree or a blade of glass. “Here we shall die of hun- 
ger,” said they. So they cried themselves to sleep. “Brother,” said 
Onié, when they woke, “a voice came to me, saying, ‘Hat the bus- 
tards.’” And as he was speaking, the birds came and nestled down by 
the boys ; and, lo, they had grown to their full size, and were covered 
with fine feathers. So they killed them, and eat one and put the other 
by, and lay down again to sleep. And the voice came once more, and 
said, “ Burn the canoe, and warm yourselves, and then journey onward.” 
So they made a fire and cooked the other bustard, and then walked on, 
till they came upon huge footprints, as it were of giants, with great 
long heels. And while they doubted what this should mean, they saw 
a big wigwam, in front of which the giant’s children were at play. 
“Mother,” cried they, “look what funny little men we have found.” 
So the mother of the giants came out, and kindly invited them to come 
in and rest. The father-giant was out fishing; but he soon came back, 
—a bearded man, three times as high as other men; and when he 
heard his children laughing at the “little mites of men,” he reproved 
them, saying, “ Have I not often told you that from the land of the 
sunrise should come little white men, whom also the Great Spirit pro- 
tects, and who shall found a new nation?” So he fed the brothers 
many days, till at last he said, “It is time for you to go whither the 
Spirit will lead you.” “And how shall we know the way?” asked the 
boys. Then the giant lifted one up in each hand, and held them aloft, 
and said, ‘“ You see where the sun sets? there is your promised land.” 
He gave them also a pie made of dried fish and fat, and to each a bow 
and arrows. “ Never eat all your pie,” said he, “at one sitting ; and 
if an arrow goes astray, be sure not to search for it.” “ Why not ?” 
said the boys. ‘“ You must never ask ‘why,’ ” replied the giant. 

So they go on their way right merrily. The pie always grows whole 
again by next day, and the arrows that are lost come back under their 
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pillows. At last they get among a number of partridges, and begin to 
shoot at them for fun; but soon Oniym’s arrow catches in a tree just 
above their heads. “Brother, you’re taller than I am; just reach me 
down my arrow,” says Oniym. But Onié cannot knock it down with 
his bow; and when he stands on his brother’s knee, and even on his 
shoulder, the arrow always sways a very little out of reach. At last he 
gets angry, and makes a spring at it; and straightway the arrow fastens 
itself to his hand and carries him off through the sky. Poor Oniym is 
terribly grieved to see his brother taken away. He lies down beside a 
tree, and says, “ Never will I taste food again. It is my fault that my 
brother is lost.” At last he falls asleep, and sees a big bird, thrice as 
big as a canoe, settle down beside him. “Now,” thinks he, “I am 
going to be eaten, and I deserve it.” But the bird is the Great Spirit, 
who cheers him on, and bids him be more obedient, and march on still 
towards.the sun-setting. Meanwhile, after a long, long flight, his 
brother drops to the ground, and finds himself in the midst of winter, 
with snow-mountains all round him. He falls asleep; and, awaking, 
sees a pair of snow-shoes by his side. They are too big; so, after vain 
attempts to fit them on, he falls asleep again; wakes again, and finds 
them altered to his size, but thongless; sleeps the third time, and at his 
third waking finds them quite ready to put on. “He who watches 
over me will guard my brother also,” is the thought with which he 
comforts himself. At last he gets to a hut where dwell an old woman 
and her two daughters. “’Tis he,” says the mother, as soon as she 
sees Onié; but, hiding her surprise, she bids him lie down and rest on 
some branches; and while he is asleep she blacks his face, “for I don’t 
wish my girls to fall in love with him yet,” says she. When Weasel- 
catcher and Mouse-catcher (for so were her daughters named) came 
back and saw his black face, they burst out laughing and said, “Mother, 
what strange beast is that you’ve got here?” “That strange beast, as 
you call him, is the elect of the Great Spirit; and you will love him as 
a brother.” “No, we sha’n’t have such bad taste, mamma.” So they go 
out to play; and the mother washes Onié’s face, dresses his hair, wakes 
him, and tells him: “I have two daughters; they will both want to 
marry you; but you must not have either of them yet. Love them as 
sisters; and be sure. never to look at them while they are asleep.” 
“Why ?” asks Onié. “ Never ask ‘why,’ young man,” replies the mother. 
The girls peep in through the leather curtain to have a look at their 
mother’s monster; but he is a monster no longer. Instead of laughing, 
they both cry out, “I shall have him,” and rush into the hut. “No, 
no,” says Onié, “be my sisters, both of you; and I will be your brother.” 
Many days he lives with them in the hut, hunting and bringing home 
daily good store of moose or elk or white partridge. But he is not 
happy. He cannot help thinking of his brother. The old woman is 
very good to him; she shows him over the mountains the great lake, 
beyond which is the happy land reserved by the Great Spirit for them 
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that obey him. She tells him on which side of the snow-hills he must 
always be sure to keep when he is out hunting; and when he asks 
“Why?” she stops him with the usual “Don’t ask why.” But one 
night he can’t sleep for thinking of the lost Oniym. So after lying a 
long time he galls out, “Sisters, are you asleep?” No answer. At last 
he gets up and walks about, and just then the moon shines in and 
shows him the two girls in the far corner of the hut. But no sooner 
has he looked than the frozen snow gives way, and he falls down, down, 
through the floor of the hut. He is lying in a hole among the snow, 
right on the other side of the mountain, mourning over his second dis- 
obedience, and expecting to die of hunger, when he hears a gruff voice 
cry, “I smell man’s flesh.” “How can we dig him out?” replies a still 
gruffer voice. “Go and get me the bear’g claws we ‘saw by the road- 
side, and I’ll dig.” The claws are brought; but just as Onié is dragged 
to the surface, they break, and he falls back again. “Go and get me 
that big thigh-bone we saw under the tall trees,” says the gruff voice. 
Meanwhile Weasel-catcher and her mother and sister are searching, 
disconsolate, up and down over the snow-covered hills, when suddenly 
they come on a hideous monster with only one leg, one arm, and gne 
eye, and a mouth six times as big as other peoples’. He holds a big 
thigh-bone in his hand; but the three women, though terribly fright- 
ened, pluck up courage to ask if he has seen their friend. The monster 
grins horribly, and roars out, “Come along to my master.” So they 
go on, emboldened by their love for Onié. But the second monster, 
more hideous than the first, the moment he sees them cries with a voice 
that makes the trees shake, “There’s nice meat.” “Yes, very nice meat,” 
replies the serving-monster. “Hold your tongue; it’s not meat for 
you,” answers his master. In an agony of fear the two girls fall down 
at the monster’s knees, crying, “O, don’t eat us; we’re looking for our 
brother.” “Wow, wow; I’m very hungry, and I’ve got your brother in 
this hole.” “Don’t eat him, dear monster,” say they, clinging to his 
legs. “Yes I will, unless one of you will marry me,” hissed the mon- 
ster, glowering on them with his one round eye. The two sisters looked 
at one another; and the monster began digging, and soon dragged poor 
Onié out. “Wow, wow! there’s nice meat on him,” he roared. “Yes; 
nice meat on him,” chorussed the servant. “ Hold your tongue; he’s 
meat for your master,” replied the other, and began sharpening his 
knife. “Spare him, spare him. We'll marry you,” cried the girls both at 
once. “No; I’m hungry, and I mean to eat him first.” Just then was 
heard a mighty rushing of wings; and the two monsters fell down as 
if struck with lightning. But Otelballé the Good Spirit, for it was he, 
seized one in each of his talons and flew off. Just then a vulture darted 
by, pursuing a humming-bird. “Quick, quick, girls; kill the vulture,” 
says the mother. Mouse-catcher shoots it; and the poor little hum- 
ming-bird falls chilled and terrified into her bosom. They soon light 
a fire, warm the bird, and then, with solemn words of prayer, let it go 
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as an offering to the Good Spirit. “Little bird, go tell the Good 
Spirit to bring my brother to me,” adds Onié to the form of prayer. 
On, on, over the snowy hills; till at last they find a hut in which a 
little child is lying asleep on a deer’s skin. “Little child, where are 
your parents?” asks the old woman. “There,” said the child, which 
had woke at the sound of her voice; and he pointed eastward, falling 
asleep the moment he had done speaking. “Little sleeping child, 
where is my promised land?” asked Onié. “There,” said the child, 
pointing westward, and straightway fell asleep again. By and by they 
meet an old man with a bow and arrows. He gives Onié two arrows, 
—a male arrow for shooting the buck, a female one for shooting the 
doe; “but take care the girls never get hold of the arrows,” adds he. 
“Why?” asks Onié. “Never ask why, my son.” Alas, thought Onié, 
how constantly I keep forgetting my grandfather’s injunctions! So they 
marched on and on, building a snow-hut every night, till early one 
morning Weasel-catcher said, “How lovely is this land! Look at 
the flocks of white partridges, and the sun glinting on the frozen snow. 
Why should we be always moving on?” “Sister,” said the other 
girl, “how often our mother has told us we must never ask why!” 
Just then two deer showed themselves on a little knoll hard by. The 
girls, used to hunting all their lives, feel their fingers itch to have a 
shot at them. ‘“Onié’s asleep; why not take his arrows?” But, alas, the 
moment they touch them the earth opens and they both sink down into 
a huge cave, where they are seized by the Good Spirit, and whirled off 
to the sand-desert, where dwell the man-loving giants. Outside the 
big wigwam they see the children at play, and are taken in to the 
mother-giant, who receives them kindly, and seems to know all about 
them. “Daughters,” says she, “you have been punished for your dis- 
obedience; but the Good Spirit has forgiven you. Come and. eat.” 
Meanwhile Onié is heartbroken at the loss of his sisters. The mother 
comforts him, and tells him she is dying, and that the rest will all 
meet soon in the promised land. He believes her, because truth is in 
the mouths of the dying. “Hope on,” says she. “You shall marry 
Weasel-catcher, and your brother shall marry her sister.” And so 
saying, she dies; and Onié dutifully wraps her up in plantain-leaves, 
and sets her high up in a tree, and then lies down to sleep at its foot. 
Scarcely has he closed his eyes when, with a great rushing of wings, 
down swoops the Good Spirit’s son and comforts him in his sorrow, 
telling him he shall surely come to a good land, where is plenty of 
winter-snow and summer-shade, and rivers full of fish, and moose and 
deer and musk-ox, and also many beavers. “But have a care,” said 
he, “never to hunt the beaver after sun-down, and never to go out of 
the wigwam at night.” “Why?” “Don’t ask why,” replied the son of 
Otelballé. Onié promises obedience; and is carried through the air 
and under the earth to a new land, where the big bird leaves him, 
bidding him push on westward, even to the great lake, and giving him 
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a little billet of wood which he is to throw thereon, and wait to see 
what will happen. This time Onié does not ask ‘why,’ but marches 
on, and at last, on the border of the lake, meets his brother, who has 
been quietly moving westward, living on the good giant’s pie, and 
always keeping a bit for to-morrow. When their first joy at meeting 
again is over, Oniym says, “Eat, brother.” “Nay, first,” replies Onié, 
“T must do what the Spirit ordered.” ~ So he throws the billet into 
the water, and it turns at once into a fine canoe. 

But what had become of the sisters all this time? They lived many 
days among the good giants; but they were very sad always. And 
at last the father-giant calls them aside one day, and says, “ Little 
folks, it is time to go whither the Spirit calls you.” Thereupon he 
lifts them up in his hands and shows them the path of the setting 
sun, which they are to follow. “And shall we see our mother ?” 
“She is dead; but see you that white swan flying overhead? That 
is her spirit.” So they march forward, the swan flying before them, 
till after many days they see the sun set in the great lake. Very 
soon they come in sight of the two brothers; and while Onié rushes 
joyously to meet them, Oniym stands weeping on the sand. He is soon 
comforted ; and whilst they are sitting together, the swan comes up, 
and the humming-bird alights at their feet, and the Great Spirit birds, 
father and son, hover in mid air and shield the sun from them. “Let 
us be going,” say they with one accord, and as soon as they have em- 
barked, the canoe makes way of itself; the swan swims in front of 
them ; and on the fifth morning they reach the land of promise. “We 
thank thee, O Spirit,” they all cry out, lifting their hands to heaven ; 
and stepping on shore, they are aware of a venerable old man followed 
by a youth, each carrying a bow and arrows. “ Who am I ?” asked 
the old man. “You gave me the male and female arrows,” says 
Onié. “True: and this is my son, the babe you found asleep in the 
wigwam.” ‘ Why has he grown so fast ?” asks the forgetful Onié. 
“Young man, you must never ask why.” Then the old hunter 
tells them the story of their birth: “You, Eltchellekouyé Onié and 
your brother, are the sole survivors of a mighty nation which lived 
toward the sun-rising, hunting by day and resting by night, and 
living in plenty, because they were obedient to the Good Spirit. But 
by and by the evil spirit came among them ; they took to going 
out of nights, and soon began to fight and destroy one another. 
So the Good Spirit left them, and the beasts ceased out of the land, 
and they took to slaying and eating one another ; all but one family, 
who kept to the good old ways. Those also, nevertheless, the famine 
laid hold on; and the father and mother died ; and you two and 
your grandfather were left. And the Good Spirit said to him in a 
dream, ‘ Arise, and go away from this evil nation, for I will make 
of thy posterity a nation which shall honour me. Onié and Oniym, 
you know the rest, And as for you, Weasel-catcher, you and your 
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sister are all that is left of another great and powerful nation, which 
dwelt close to the land of ice, where live the one-eyed monsters who 
devour men. Long time the Good Spirit protected the nation of 
your fathers, and hid them from the monsters. But at last he gave 
them up by reason of their disobedience. So all perished except 
one woman and her two daughters, which were preserved because 
they only had kept the right way. Know you, my children, who 
was that old woman? And now, ye four shall establish a nation 
which shall be faithful, for whom also this good land has been re- 
served from of old. Therefore, every morning before you go out 
hunting or fishing, take care to offer the first whiff-of your pipe to 
the Good Spirit; and when you come home, burn in his honour the 
purest of the fat of the beasts which you have killed.” As the old 
man spoke, his face grew wonderful to look upon, and there was as 
it were a glory round his head. “Teach these things,” said he, “to 
your children and to your children’s children. And now, Onié, take 
thy wife and build thy hut on this side of the forest; and thou, 
Oniym, go with thy wife to the other side. Begone, and hunt.” Hav- 
ing so spoken, the old man vanished, and his son likewise; and the 
swan flapped her wings, uttered a joyous cry, and flew away. 

Such is one of Father Faraud’s Indian legends; and, simple as it 
is, it makes us wish that our missionaries would more frequently in- 
dulge us with similar means of judging of the aborigines among whom 
they labour. Why should Missionary Societies’ reports, which a little 
care might make much more interesting than most books of travels, 
be in general the dullest of all dull publications? Do English people 
care so very much to see how much was collected by the Misses Neate, 
or what was the amount of the offertory at Slocombe, or the total 
gathered in the archdeaconry of Muttyn, that all that is left of the 
Report, after printing a dry sermon, full ofthe eternal commonplaces, is 
to be taken up with subscription-lists ? I for one would much rather 
give my money to support a man who shows that he is a bit of an 
antiquary, perhaps a comparative philologist in a mild way, than one 
whose views are limited to the burning of idols and stopping dances 
and all other native ceremonies. I shall never forget the horrid scrip- 
ture-reader whom I once met beyond Kenmare, and who, pointing out 
to me a holy well, said, “There used to be a little cross there, and the 
silly people actually believed that it had something to do with the good- 
ness of the water; so one night I came and carried it off, and they have 
never found out to this day who did it.” Destructive missionaries I 
look on as probably in many cases worse than no missionaries at all. 
Now, clearly, Bishop Faraud is not one of the destructives. He is 
stern enough in what he takes to be essentials; giving now and then, 
as in duty bound, a rap at the English, his rivals, who, he says, are 
kept by their morgue insulaire from really getting at the natives, and 
who yet don’t a bit mind admitting to communion a chief with half a 
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dozen wives. The Romanist missionary is specially bitter against these 
anticipators of Colenso: what becomes of the wives whom he obliges 
his converts to give up he does not say. But, professional jealousy 
apart, he likes us very well indeed; for the English as a nation he has 
a good word in almost every chapter. The Hudson’s Bay Company help 
him in his wanderings ; indeed he would several times have perished 
but for timely food and rest at one or other of their forts: for the good 
father has a trick of starting late on his visitations ; and winter comes 
on suddenly in those quarters—lovely weather breaking up in a day, 
and giving place to deluges of rain, followed by piercing cold and deep 
snow. But he has a stout heart; and keeps a cheerful face amid cir- 
cumstances which might well excuse a man for looking somewhat 
downcast. “Le missionnaire ne meurt pas” is his talisman for rousing 
his comrades when, worn-out with work and exposure, they are giving 
way to despair. 

The history of his wanderings is very interesting—just as inter- 
esting in its way as the notices which he has collected of the Indian 
legends, and which in the hands of some one like Dr. Dasent might be 
made to prove any amount of foregone conclusions about the transmis- 
sion of the myth. Hiawatha had prepared us for a legend-loving race ; 
the legends in M. Michel’s volume makes us feel something like love 
for the race which could invent them. In fact the whole book is 
as pleasant reading as one could have for improving one’s French. 
What a happy change there is, by the way, in this respect! Years ago, 
when “we” were beginning French, there was no choice between 
Charles the Twelfth, or Télémaque, or Numa Pompilius, or some such 
miracle of dulness, and what Browning calls “your crapulous French 
novel, on gray paper with blurred type.” Now there are scores of 
really interesting books, which young people will like to read, and 
which they need not thrust under the sofa-cushion when anybody 
is coming. Look at that Bibliotheque Rose, to which the Countess 
de Ségur contributes her lively stories. Read Jean qui grogne et 
Jean qui rit, or the Mémoires @une Caniche; read Macé’s Bouchée de 
Pain et les Serviteurs de 1 Estomac, and confess that we are better off than 
our fathers—in our appliances for learning our neighbours’ tongue at 
any rate. But has the Bibliotheque Rose made its way yet into our 
boys’ and girls’ schools? Alas, there the old “classics” hold their 
own, as soon as the unhappy learner has got through some recueil 
of more or less disconnected morceaur. No doubt a good teacher 
can do a great deal with bad tools; and a boy or girl who really 
wants to learn French will learn it even from Massillon’s sermons. 
But good teachers and young persons who want to learn French as 
fast as they can are both rare. The thing, then, is to secure books 
which will interest those who read, and which will supply such a store 
of new words and phrases that the worst teacher shall not be able to 
hinder progress. French should not exactly be looked on as we are 
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so constantly told Latin ought to be —as a means to an end. It 
is in itself quite a sufficient end; and a practical knowledge of it is 
much more likely to be obtained by reading works the matter of which 
is interesting, than by confining the learner to a class of books which 
he will forget as soon as he has finished them. Too many of us 
are beginning to know a little about French; too few have any 
thing like a thorough knowledge of it—such a knowledge as “the” 
Lord Chesterfield had, for instance, or the Duke of Beaufort showed 
the other day, when he returned thanks at the Jockey Club dinner. 
It’s all very fine to talk of the pleasure of appreciating a foreign 
literature. You can read most French prose of any value in very 
passable translations; and it requires a long apprenticeship to realise 
anything like beauty in French poetry. What those of us who want 
French at all want it for is chiefly for practical uses. ‘The man who 
can speak both is as good as two men,” said the wonderfully civil Cher- 
bourg banker who lionised us all over his town when he found, by our 
coming in to get a sovereign’s worth of francs, we were strangers. Yet 
even he was far from having mastered the idiom of the English, which 
he was so proud to display. “Expect, gentlemen, till I shall descend,” 
said he, as he left us to run up aw ¢troisiéme and (for our sakes) hold 
parley with a clerk at the Admiralty. - Still his English was practical. 
He could have made his way even in a day’s shopping. How had 
he learnt it? He had picked out the English books that he thought 
would please him best, and made his teacher work them through with 
him. And among books likely to please and safely commendable I 
rank this life of Mgr. Faraud, of which you have been reading a sample. 
Read it, and you will both improve your French and also exalt your 
idea of human nature. For if ever there was a devoted and zealous 
and humble-minded missionary, this Romanist bishop i partibus is 
surely one. a 
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I. 
’T was all over between us, you thought, when we parted, 
It was good-bye to me and tw trouble or care; 
A sigh and a tear, a poor boy broken-hearted, 
Mattered not, for what feelings had you then to spare? 
It was nothing to you that my best hopes were shattered, 
For you knew all the time that you meant we should part; 
Did you think with fair words I should ever feel flattered, 
From lips feigning truth with such falseness at heart? 
II. 
Ah, lovely and lost one, I lurk in the gloaming, 
And think of one midsummer twilight last year, 
But one little year past, when we two were roaming 
With hand locked in hand by the still solemn mere. 
Have you, love, forgotten that night and those pledges, 
Half whispered, half sobbed, ’neath that calm summer sky? 
While still in my ear faintly shiver the sedges, 
And still the low plash of the water sounds nigh. 


III. 
They tell me you’re happy; and yet, on reflection, 
I find they talk more of your wealth than of you ; 
And if you have moments of thought or dejection, 
It may be those moments are known but to few. 
You’ve a boudoir in buhl, and an Erard @ queue, love ; 
You breakfast off Sévres of the real bleu du Roi; 
While what could Z give you, whose heart was so true, love, j 
Save that poor posy ring, with its “‘ Pensez a mot” ? 
IV. 
Now blame not your husband, nor think you’re used badly, 
For ’twas simply a matter of money and trade; 
You named him your “ figure,” he paid it most gladly, 
But your heart was no part of the bargain he made. 
He wanted a wife who could well head his table, 
Who would humour his whims and obey his behests, 
One lovely and clever, one willing and able— 
To prove his good taste and to talk to his guests. 
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v. 
There are times when ’midst riches and splendour you languish— 
When to still your poor conscience you fruitlessly try— 
Whilst tears are fast falling in bitterest anguish, 
You confess there 7s something that money can’t buy. 
Yes, love, there are mem’ries that will not be buried, 
There’s a ghost of the dead past that will not be laid ; 
And while in the Maelstrom of pleasure you’re hurried, 
Do you never meet the sad eyes of the shade ? 


J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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VIVISECTION 


BY DR, SCOFFERN 





In Two Parts :—PaAkt I. 


From time to time the necessity or non-necessity for vivisection comes 
up to harrow the public mind. It has so come up of late, the presumed 
cruelties of French veterinary practitioners having been the starting- 
point. I say presumed, because of the matter I personally know nothing. 
The thesis, moreover, can be treated impersonally, without vilifying the 
French. 

There are some things in respect of which ideas intuitively arise so 
strongly tinctured with preconceptions that an investigator’s first care 
should be to admonish his own judgment, to be guided by evidence 
only; as juries are admonished by the presiding judge. 

Of such things, assuredly, vivisection is one. The all-wise decree of 
God, whereby death is made a mystery, implies a corresponding rever- 
ence for animal life :—reverence for all the elaborate machinery with 
which life is associated, and with which animal vitality is alone com- 
patible. The well-ordered mind naturally shrinks from inflicting unne- 
cessary pain. It recoils with shuddering and abhorrence from the idea 
of dissecting a live animal. 

To adduce laboured proofs in support of the proposition that the 
sentiment of repugnance to pain-infliction is natural to every well- 
ordered human mind, is hardly needful. The universality of that senti- 
ment must be conceded ; concurrently with maintenance of the propo- 
sition that no mere repugnance of a mind to the idea of vivisection 
would furnish rational and valid ground for barring its practice, if tes- 
timony should prove vivisection needful; the interests of humanity re- 
garded. 

Let us accept the postulate that—however repugnant the idea of 
vivisection, however repulsive, still, no argument, founded upon that 
sentiment wholly can be admitted to have logical reference to the case. 
Let us eliminate, therefore, all inbred prejudices relative to vivisection, 
discussing the matter on the strength of intrinsic evidence. 

First, addressing ourselves to the question whether vivisection be 
necessary or justifiable, needful to impart dexterity to the operator,— 
I say emphatically, No; coupling that denial with an expression of sur- 
prise that the affirmative should ever have gained credence. 
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Needful to give dexterity of hand in operating! Operating upon 
whom or what? Is it operations upon the human subject that are 
contemplated, or operations upon brutes? If it can be shown that 
human surgeons never avail themselves of this means of acquiring dex- 
terity, then assuredly no sufficient plea can be adduced on behalf of 
veterinary surgeons. 

Here it is proper that a certain condition limitatory to the perform- 
ance of vivisection in aid of operative dexterity should be apprehended. 
In such a case the operation, if performed at all, must be ddentical, not 
analogical. The cutting open one animal of one species could afford, 
as will soon be proved, no guidance to a surgeon designing to operate 
upon another animal of another species; whereas, if furtherance of sci- 
ence be the plea for vivisection, then investigations conducted on a 
lower animal may lead to deductions that shall be applicable to the 
case of a higher animal. Whether the conception be rational or irra- 
tional, well or ill-grounded, we shall endeavour to determine farther on. 

The incompetence of analogical vivisection to give dexterity of hand 
in operating is a proposition self-evident to every anatomist. Inas- 
much, however, as this is written for people who are mostly not anato- 
mists, I will endeavour to demonstrate the proposition by some easily 
comprehensible evidence. Success in the performance of a surgical 
operation—other things being equal—will depend on the practical con- 
versance the operator has acquired with the arrangement of parts and 
the distribution of organs he has to operate upon. Just as rationally 
might an engineer seek to make himself acquainted with the scheme of 
ramification of the gas- and water-pipes of London by studying the gas- 
and water-pipes of Manchester, as an operator to acquire dexterity of 
hand upon one animal through experience gained by operations con- 
ducted upon another. Even if it so had happened that animals were 
devoid of pain—an hypothesis under which all objections to vivisection 
on the score of cruelty would be disposed of—still, analogical vivisec- 
tion would never be performed by any intelligent surgeon, to the end 
of imparting dexterity of surgical manipulation. 

I am under no concern that my denial of the need of vivisection 
as an aid to surgical dexterity should seem to be laboured. Better 
any amount of supererogation than that there should remain on the 
mind of anyone the smallest lingering trace of a belief in the ad- 
vantages derivable from analogical vivisection (none else is possible) to 
the end and with the object here contemplated. The reason for em- 
phasising the words analogical vivisection will be presently recognisable. 
It will soon be demonstrated by a process of exclusion that vivisection 
is unnecessary to veterinary operators ; arguing that, inasmuch as it is 
never had recourse to by operators on human beings (the major case), 
hence there can arise no good plea for adopting it as an aid to dexterity 
in operations performed upon brutes (the minor). In what, let us now 
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ask, consists the knowledge requisite for the performance of surgical 
operations?—whence comes the power of operating? It comes from the 
conviction, the self-assurance, in the mind of an operator that he has 
mastered the topography, the relation of parts, the arrangement of 
nerves, veins, arteries, and muscles of the organism he operates upon. 
The acquaintance he needs is a mechanical, not a functional acquaint- 
ance; and being this, he requires to pursue his investigations on an 
animal mechanism of exactly similar pattern to the one to be operated 
upon hereafter. The knowledge he seeks is topographical. The topo- 
graphy is not to say amply revealed by mortuary dissection, but re- 
vealed with a completeness, a clearness, that never could result from 
vivisection, however remorselessly conducted. The chief difficulties at- 
tendant upon surgical operations have reference to arteries and nerves 
in their relation to adjacent organisms. In respect to nerves, death 
effects no visual change upon them; whilst in respect to arteries, a dead 
body offers manifest advantages of demonstration over a living body, in- 
asmuch as arteries may be—and for purposes of mortuary dissection com- 
monly are—injected with some liquid composition, which, ultimately 
setting hard, brings out into full relief before the anatomical student 
each arterial branch and ramification far more completely than the 
organism of any living body could be made to reveal: and lest the very 
completeness of topographical illustration thus demonstrated should 
seem to prove too much—should seem to imply the need of vivisection, 
by way of furnishing difficulties that are obviously removed by the 
condition of arterial plethora resulting from injection—the obvious 
rejoinder is, “that the anatomist, if so minded, need not inject his sub- 
ject at all.” In this matter he has his choice. He may vary his con- 
ditions. Having begun with applying himself to the easiest conditions 
within the scope of the problem, he may end by encountering the most 
difficult. Another obvious advantage of mortuary dissection over vivi- 
section is the following, namely, the superior facility it gives of coming 
to just conclusions relative to variations of normal standards in animal 
organisms, relative to peculiarities of distribution and arrangement. 
Here, before discussing the proposition, it will be needful to beg a pos- 
tulate; one that the writer assumes would be universally granted even 
by the most strenuous advocates of the necessity of vivisection in aid 
of operative dexterity. Whereas no sentiment is opposed to mortuary 
dissection being practical, up to the extreme limit determined by facility 
of supply, yet—as the writer assumes—nobody, not even the most 
strenuous vivisectional advocate, would claim a field of operation so 
wide for the practice of vivisection. Neither would the vivisector be 
able to acquire a field of action comparable for extent with the one 
occupied by the mortuary dissector, even were he to press the claim. 
Even though it were possible to make out a case distinctly favourable 
to the practice of vivisection in aid of surgical dexterity—ay, of vivi- 
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section on whatever behalf prosecuted—still, the natural repugnance to 
this practice is so strong, the balance of human sentiment is so much 
against it, that the sentiment through the operation and effects of which 
mankind are influenced and their actions determined would limit the 
practice to a comparatively narrow field. If we calmly and thought- 
fully reflect on the spring and causation of human impulses; if we se- 
riously propose, each individual to himself, the cause and reason of our 
likes and dislikes, the result of that inquiry may astonish some who 
may not have been in the habit of entering upon it. Although human 
beings, having regard to the glorious attributes of thought, investiga- 
tion, reflection, and judgment which appertain to human nature, should 
be able ultimately, and after the exercise of sufficient thought with its 
concomitants, to adduce a reason for individual likings and antipathies, 
yet the end arrived at by this process of ratiocination is slow. It is so 
slow that God has seemingly impressed us with instincts to stand in aid, 
‘before the judgment founded on ratiocination can take effect. In this 
way we tend to like or dislike persons or things, acts or policies, on the 
instant; and were there time for entering upon a theme only collateral 
here, I believe the position could be demonstrated, that in by far the 
majority of instances the unreasoned intuitive likings and dislikings, 
which impress us whether we will or no, are substantiated and con- 
firmed by ratiocination in the end. 

Assuming as granted that vivisection could never be prosecuted 
over so large a field as mortuary dissection, then one great disadvantage 
of it by comparison with mortuary dissection, regarded as a means of 
giving operative facility, will now be made apparent. It fails, and 
must fail, in evolving the law of averages as affecting abnormal condi- 
tions of organism. An anatomist will at once perceive the scope and 
purport of the objection last made; but to aid the comprehension of it 
by others, I will give an illustrative example having a strictly prac- 
tical bearing. 

One of the surgeon’s greatest solicitudes, if not the very greatest, in 
the conducting of operations is that of heeding the arteries. It hap- 
pens that Nature is somewhat irregular in her scheme of arterial dis- 
tribution. Looking at the general aspect of arterial supply, the im- 
pression likely to be created is, that Nature has considered it a matter 
of secondary moment how any part or parts of any organism or organ- 
isms be supplied with blood, so that supply be effected. Nevertheless 
there exists in all animals provided with a blood-circulation such a 
preponderance towards one general arrangement, that the anatomist is 
under no difficulty to establish a type; speaking of all derivatives from 
that type as irregularities. In respect to these irregularities, it is a 
matter of the highest as well as most commonly recognised value 
amongst surgical operators that the comparative importance of each 
leading derivative from the normal type of distribution should be ap- 
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preciated, and impressed upon the mind statistically; in other words, 
from the consideration of average probabilities. In respect to this 
assuredly no argument is needed to make good the proposition, that 
directly proportionate to the field upon which the observations are con- 
ducted, so will be the approximation to truth conveyed by the result- 
ing average. Of course it hardly need be observed that the illustrations 
here adduced, and the arguments founded upon them, are restricted by 
the very nature of the case to the limits of ee practice ; inas- 
much as identical, not analogical, vivisection is that alone taken cogni- 
sance of for the present. Nobody, at this time, need be at the trouble 
of controverting the proposition that it is needful and desirable to vivi- 
sect one living human being in order to acquire facility of operating 
upon another. 

It being now shown that vivisection in aid of securing dexterity 
is not used, that it cannot be used, and, I may add, is not desired to 
be used by surgeons operating upon human individuals, it may seem 
conclusive to the minds of people in general, as it does to me, rea- 
soning analogically and @ fortiori, that the necessity of such aid to 
operation upon brutes is barred by exclusion. If vivisection be not 
adopted in the case of major importance, then what plea for its adop- 
tion in the minor? 

Be it now remembered that the question “ whether it be necessary 
or desirable, for the purpose of giving dexterity to the operator, that 
vivisection should be practised?” has hitherto been discussed on terms 
of manifest advantage to those who maintain the affirmative. Pre- 
mising, though the premiss may be hardly necessary, that the discus- 
sion is limited to brute vivisection and veterinary operations, an im- 
portant concession hitherto made must be adverted to—one hypothetical 
merely, and for sake of argument. It has been hitherto assumed, tacitly 
and inferentially, that human surgical operations and veterinary sur- 
gical operations stand on an equality, whether the gravity of them be 
regarded or the interests involved. 

As concerns the interests involved, no argument is needed; seeing 
that between the value and destinies of human life on the one hand, 
and of brute life on the other, the difference is infinite. Wherefore it 
only remains that we apply ourselves to the question, “ whether the 
number and the gravity of veterinary surgical operations are equal to 
the number and gravity of operations performed, or liable to be per- 
formed, upon the human subject?” 

Relative to the answer, there can be no shadow of a doubt. It will 
be emphatic and negative; and this for obvious reasons, all founded 
upon a consideration of the difference between brute and human life. 

Under no circumstance or possible contingency is the surgeon per- 
mitted to take the life of his patient, whatever the gravity of an accident; 
whereas the contrary rule legitimately applies to veterinary surgeons. 
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The consideration of this fundamental difference reduces at once the 
veterinary surgeon’s responsibilities to very small dimensions. Regard- 
ing him as a mechanician only—one whose duty may call upon him to 
move amidst and to handle parts of machinery more or less delicate 
belonging to the mechanism wherewith he has to concern himself— 
measuring his duties and responsibilities as an engineer with those of 
the surgeon—then will the call for dexterity on the veterinary surgeon’s 
part fall to a low,comparative standard. When one of the animated 
machines which claims his solicitude gets disordered beyond certain 
limits, he then without compunction, and in the interests of his pa- 
tient, destroys the machine by taking away the force—life—that alone 
can actuate it. 

Contemplated according to the light thus disclosed, the veterinary 
surgeon’s operative responsibilities will be seen to be small as to extent 
and insignificant as to gravity, when placed in comparison side by side 
with the ever-varying and often tremendous operations it may be the 
surgeon’s duty to perform from time to time. 

Perhaps when the whole field over which veterinary operations are 
possible is scanned, then it will appear that the removal of tumours 
represents the veterinary surgeon’s art in its highest phase of advance- 
ment, in its greatest delicacy. And assuredly in respect of tumours it 
may be averred, that if the plea of vivisection, considered as a means 
of giving facility of hand, be weaker in any one case than another, the 
very limit of weakness is here reached. No two tumours are ever alike, 
whether as to exact size, or as to exact relationship with other parts ; 
and furthermore, a tumour does not admit of being made to order in 
furtherance of vivisection. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is that of the utter needlessness 
of vivisection, considered as an aid to promote dexterity of hand in 
operating. 

I have endeavoured to show that conclusive evidence against the 
practice of vivisection for operative purposes can be adduced without 
invoking the aid of human sentiment, moving to pity and compassion. 
I not only deny the need of vivisection for operative purposes, but 
I deny the existence of conditions under which that need could possibly 
arise. I support the denial by reference to the opinions and practice of 
every surgeon of high position and repute that it has ever been my lot 
to meet with ; nay, I might even aver, by the opinions and practice of 
surgeons of all grades. At this point the argument might be considered 
exhausted, so far as any plausible reasoning to the contrary has ever 
been adduced. Inasmuch, however, as what may seem puerile to one 
mind may seem plausible to another, let us not conclude without 
adverting to a plea sometimes urged in defence of vivisection for ope- 
rative purposes—urged, however, by persons who demonstrate, by the 
very reasoning on which their arguments are based, the worthlessness 
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of any opinions they might advance relative to this matter. It is 
urged by them, that vivisection is desirable as a means of deadening 
sentiment, and accustoming the operator to look unmoved upon the 
shedding of blood and animal suffering; whereby (as they submit) he 
may the better prosecute a surgical operation without the trembling 
of hand or disturbance of mind that might wait on inexperience. 
So low a ground of advocacy never has been taken, and never will 
be taken, by any disputant whose knowledge of the springs of 
human impulse is deep enough and refined enough to warrant him 
in forming an estimate of the qualities which go to constitute a suc- 
cessful operator. Any amount of confidence in operating that might 
accrue from aught save knowledge would be no other than recklessness 
at the best—an obviously undesirable quality. Assume a surgeon to 
be well versed in anatomy—to be moved to the performance of some 
operation by the sense of duty, yet to fail in the particular sort of 
courage (as we will designate it) that, according to the assumption, can 
only be imparted by the sight of blood and suffering ;—assuming this, 
then a case is made out, not for vivisection indeed, but for the aban- 
donment of a profession by one whose temperament is so peculiar. 
Were it possible to grant the case of only one surgeon ready and will- 
ing to operate, accessible ; him to possess the requisite knowledge, him 
to favour the operation, but refusing to operate save under the proviso 
that he might be allowed to fortify his courage by a preliminary course 
of vivisectional torture—then there might be grounds for taking into 
consideration the following question, “‘ Whether the bad confidence of 
recklessness would not be better than the absence of all confidence ?” 
Obviously this is a mere hypothesis. It is one beyond all probable, 
even all possible, limits. 

There does not exist a greater fallacy than the one whereby a con- 
nection is assumed between cruelty of disposition (whether natural or 
acquired) and the ability to conduct with dexterity and success a surgical 
operation. According to my experience—and it is not small—the best, 
the most philosophic, the most resolute surgeons, have each possessed 
a nervous system delicately attuned to all impressions; and in re- 
spect to this I would here parenthetically remark, that I never yet did 
see, and I never expect to see, the delicacy of touch so indispensable to 
a good operator associated with a hard, stolid, unimpressionable nervous 
organisation. 

Those persons who would strive to make us believe that a cold and 
stolid, if not an absolutely cruel disposition of mind and temperament 
is a quality to be aimed at by operative surgeons, found their postulate on 
an assumption that is wholly untenable: the assumption, namely, that 
the performance of operations is and should be regarded as constituting 
the highest aim of surgery, the ideal perfective goal to which their 
education should tend. The legitimate aims of surgery are not in this 
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direction, but in one diametrically opposed. Looking back on a some- 
what long experience with surgeons of many grades and social ranks, 
—on surgeons of many nationalities,—I cannot call to mind a single 
one of mark or position who failed to own that a surgical operation, so 
far from being a triumph of surgical skill, implied a defect; in the sense 
of being a tacit acknowledgment of the mastery of disease or accident 
over the surgeon’s curative power. This reasoning is applicable to 
amputations and excisions in the highest degree ; but there are few, if 
any, surgical operations to which the remark is not applicable in some 
measure. So far as my experience enables me to judge, surgeons high 
and eminent in their calling look upon all the class of excisions and 
amputations very much as philanthropists and statesmen look upon 
war,—as a necessary evil, that is to say; one inseparable from the 
conditions of humanity indeed, but still an evil, and hence to be 
avoided. Not only, so far as my experience extends, have surgeons 
of highest mark and fame been men of tender mental organisation, 
but, what is more, the most highly endowed in this respect have 
proved themselves the best operators. As affording a pertinent illus- 
tration, an incident comes to mind that may here with propriety 
be stated. It was a question of removing the scapula or blade- 
bone of a man, together with the corresponding arm, on account of 
disease underneath, which had extended some way amongst the im- 
portant vessels of the arm-pit, or axilla. Operation was finally decreed, 
the intending operator being one who then was, as he still is, a surgeon 
attached to one of the largest metropolitan hospitals. This being an 
unusual as well as a terrible operation, the prospective operator set 
about qualifying himself for the task. By what means—what train- 
ing? That of vivisection? Assuredly not ; though, if the practice of 
vivisection in aid of surgical dexterity could admit of palliation in any 
case, this might have been the one, inasmuch as between the blade- 
bone and accessories of a dog and the blade-bone and accessories of a 
man there is a very close structural analogy. Yet no sense of duty, no 
consciousness of what would be a fitting exercise, prompted the surgeon 
whom I have now in my mind to operate upon the blade-bone of a liv- 
ing animal. He repaired to the dissecting-room, where upon the tran- 
quil and unconscious dead he operated again andagain. It might have 
done good to certain men who profess the belief that cruelty, either 
natural or acquired, is a profitable quality in operative surgeons to have 
visited the dissecting-room that day, and studied well the operator. It 
was but a corpse his bright scalpel lacerated—the unconscious, painless 
dead. Yet to see the pale look of resolute anguish the operator's coun- 
tenance wore—to note the large sweat-drops falling from his brow, as, 
glancing alternately from the stop-watch beside the corpse to some new 
revelation of artery, nerve, or vein each movement of his delicate hand 
calmly yet rapidly and resolutely laid bare, he worked on; to have seen 
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all this as I saw it, would have left an impression never to have been 
eradicated. On the hypothesis of cruelty being needful to the operator, 
the surgeon whom I have so vaguely sketched would have given small 
promise of acquitting himself well. He was then, as now, recognised 
as one of our chief operative surgeons. When the excision had to be 
done, it was well done ; rapidly, as behoves the operator, who shrinks 
from needless prolongation of suffering, but not recklessly. 
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No, IV. 
BEHIND THE SCENES 


THERE’s a world I have longed to fly to—a world where all is bright 
—and all is pleasure—at least all that isn’t tinsel or distemper ; 
a world which a broad gulf of gas-jets separates from the hum- 
drum every-day of the pit and the yawning elegance of the 
boxes—a world which interests most of us, 
Behind the scenes. 


i Of course I know that all those fascinating butterflies flitting on the 
boards before me are not so beautiful as they are painted. And 
i) they tell me—some of my knowing friends—that they are 
| painted. But then I have seen such elegant coupés, such per- 
| fect broughams, hanging about certain stage-doors, that surely 
some must earn more than a guinea a week; all are not old and 
friendless, 
Behind the scenes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Do you know Flowers in the Foreign Office? Of course you do. 
| Cheeky Flowers we call him. Well, entre nous, he has his 
| entrées into half the theatres of London. The other half would 
| be only too glad to see Cheeky’s face in their boxes. But Cheeky 
never commits an act of lése-société. So Cheeky has his entrées 


— = 


unrestricted, ; 
Behind the scenes. 


And he has promised to take me into Drury-Garden—the Garden of 
the Hesperides. Just now too, while the pantomime is still 
on—when fairies are looking up, and all the inhabitants of the 
four elements are pluming their feathers and furbishing their 
spangles in the rising lime-light. Peris are enjoying a 
glimpse of Paradise, while demons have left the purgatory of \ 
the Music Hall to revel once more in the Dismal Domains of 
Drear Distemper, 
Behind the scenes. 


Through this swing-door? Certainly. Up that dark staircase? If I 
possibly can manage it. And is this the stage? It looks more 
like a manufactory from which the machines have been removed 
by the hands who have struck. Wait till night? Certainly, 
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again. Take a look round. I have already taken many looks, 
round and oblique: one of the latter has caught sight of a 
paper which contains a quantity of dull-looking little discs of 
metal. Why, they are spangles! Wait till night; these dull 
bits of dross wiil meander in liquid fire over demons’ tights 
and dryads’ gauze, and flash out like the gold fiend’s eyes from 
Beauty’s bodice or from Beast’s.cuirass. Wait till night, 
Behind the scenes. 


Will those dreary-looking dowdies who are heavily urging on their 
wild career, accompanied by the one, two, three—one, two, three 
curses of that dissipated-looking, round-shouldered little man 
with the violin—will these flash out to-night, I wonder? And 
why not? IfI don’t get run over by indignant carpenters, or 
charged down by tyrannical stage-managers, I may get near 
enough to speak to one of the lovely beings. As a spangle by 
day she is not much; pasty at the best as to complexion, and 
not over clean ; but rouge does duty for health, and pearl-white 
for cleanliness. So let me only see her by gas, for that is her 
element, 

Behind the scenes. 


of cold stone stairs. As we go up, we pass a door which must 

be the gate of Mahomet’s Heaven, for is not “Ballet” written on 

it? Have you heard jackdaws at dawn: round the old church 

belfry ? Have you seen sparrows fighting for a worm, or swallows 

crowding under the eaves when wet is coming on? A flock of 

ladies of the ballet can make more noise and chatter than jack- 

5 daws, sparrows, and swallows all together. “Now then, Foxy, 

where’s my wings?” “I say, Jimmy, don’t you try that on.” 

“T’ll box your ears, dear!” rise to the top of the bubble-and- 

squeak that is going on within. Fancy nymphs responding to 

the charming sobriquets of “ Foxy” and “Jimmy”! Shades of 

Egeria! I wonder, by the way, if, when Aristophanes was 

stage-manager, ail the actors and chorus called each other “ my 
dear”—@’! They all do in Drury-Garden, 

Behind the scenes. 


' 
Let’s run up to the painting-room while the house is filling—up flights 


There, look at the great M‘Bleaves! the man whose genius is astonish- 
ing the artist-world with his Haunts of the Hamadryads! and 
his Chalybeate Cells of Chrysopras! Shall I ever forget them ? 
Show me him; for the name of M‘Bleayes is as a mile-stone 
on the road to perfection! He is not yet in the theatre. He 
doesn’t appear until the moment arrives for him to acknowledge 
the applause his splendid talent merits. But here we are in the 
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painting-room, and, behold, a scene for the Easter Extravaganza, 
scarcely finished. Who is this giving the final masterly touches 
to the canvas? OO, that is M‘Bleaves’s guardian-angel; a young 
man who lends his talent for so much a week, but whom no one 
knows except a few, 








Behind the scenes. 





‘Make out my speech, drudge!” says the popular member. “ Write 
me a sonnet, hireling !” sighs the lover. ‘“ Prompt me, serjeant- 
major !” whispers the captain. And so M‘Bleaves paints the un- 
rivalled scenery which you may have had the pleasure of applaud- 

ing in the grand Christmas Harlequinade entitled “ Rinderpest 

the Ritualist, or Harlequin Meg Merrilies, and the Pig that 
went to Market.” Even spangles shine with a borrowed light. 

Come away. We shall only fall over a pot of umber or into a 

| | tub of size—and even M‘Bleaves would not be able then to trans- 

| form us into any thing respectable. Here we are again, 
-Behind the scenes. 





In spite of jostling and being jostled, asking pardon and being cursed, 
losing our way and finding our mistake, we have discovered that 
the Princess Peerless has a father who is a carpenter ; that the 

i manager drops his h’s all over the place, and makes himself 

most disagreeable to the hundred-and-fifty princesses who expect 

to receive from one to three shillings a night from his Serene 

Munificence ; that the Harlequin beats the Columbine when he 

is at home; that the animated coffee-pot is unhappy, for we 

heard him state to a colossal earwig, who goes on in the Wim- 
bledon scene, that “if the ghost didn’t walk to-night, mother 
would have to go without her supper;” that Foxy is not paying 
the slightest attention to Major Stodger’s opera-glasses in the 
stage-box, but is wondering how much of her salary must go to 
buy a new chignon ; and that Jimmy feels her corns shooting 
“worse than hever, my dear,” 


a hte an 
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If we have learnt no other, one great truth comes home to the casual’s ‘e 
mind—this providing pleasure for the holiday world is a 
business, and we the idlers are in the way—very much in the 
way. Nobody has any time to speak to us. Were we candle- 
snuffers, we should extract some modicum of attention. The 
wicks would know us, and we should have a right to snuff some- 
thing ; but we are only in the way, and we learn that it is much 
more comfortable to stay in the stalls, than to be sworn at, 

Behind the scenes. ig 





CIRCE 
Or Three Acts in the Pife of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


Act THE First :—F ata VOLENTEM DUCUNT 
** What was J, that I should love her—save for feeling of the pain? 
*” * * * * * * * 


O, she walk’d so high above me, she appear’d to my abasement, 
In her lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad with wings.” 


SCENE THE First :—A PAINTING-ROOM IN CHARNOCK-STREET 


THERE is a neighbourhood which the brotherhood of painters has 
marked as its own. Radiating from Fitzroy-square, the London pedes- 
trian finds a labyrinth of dingy streets, where ever and anon he sees 
the elongated window peculiar to the painter’s den. These dull murky 
streets, which have a certain air of having seen better days, are the 
haunt of struggling art. Successful art takes to itself wings and flies 
away to Kensington, where the painter’s soul expands in a fairer region, 
beneath brighter skies, and amid the twittering of birds and rustling of 
forest-trees. Here and there some great man lingers in the dingy 
neighbourhood, as if loath to leave the strugglers alone and disheart- 
ened ; but the neighbourhood grows dingier every day, and every day 
the successful painters are flying westwards. 

To Laurence Bell, gold medalist and student, hard at work in his 
painting-room all day long, the dulness of the neighbourhood was a 
matter of small importance. A man does not live only in the square 
brick-box he hires from his landlord. He has a habitation of his own, 
situated in a world of his own creating, for which he pays neither rent 
nor taxes. You shall find two men occupying the same house, and yet 
living as far apart as if they were inhabitants of Kamschatka and Peru. 
One may be the dweller in a fair flowery region, where the voices of 
singing-birds make music for him all day long; the other, the denizen 
of an Arctic wilderness, peopled by prowling bears. You shall see two 
men pacing the same stone pavement; and while one treads lightly 
on the blossom-starred turf of a paradise, the other tramps toilfully 
through the hot ashes of a pandemonium. 

“Tis in ourselves that we are thus, or thus,” 

The world occupied by Laurence Bell was a very pleasant one. He 
was a painter; and the surroundings of Charnock-street, Fitzroy- 
square, were not so real to him as the white-walled palaces of Italy, 
and the airy facades of Athens, which he had seen only in his dreams. 
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* 
He was young; and to his mind a glorious future seemed a bright 
certainty, so fair and dazzling that it is scarcely strange if he was 
somewhat blind to the dinginess of the present. The glamour of his 
art was upon him; and the world was a radiant panorama inhabited 
by the gods and goddesses of the Italian painters. 

Nor was there wanting in his life that other species of enchant- 
ment common to commoner men. As Laurence Bell sat before his 
easel in the chilly March twilight, a girlish figure stood beside his 
chair, and as fair a face as any he had ever painted looked tenderly 
down into the painter’s dark blue eyes. 

There are some men into whose cradles the Graces seem to have 
showered their richest gifts. There are some story-book princes and 
princesses of this world to whose christening festivals no malicious 
fairy has found admittance. Laurence Bell was one of these. Grace, 
genius, and beauty are no small gifts; and on Laurence all three had 
been hestowed with a lavish hand. 

The only fault in the fair young face was that it was just a little 
too faultless. The Antinous is a beautiful image; but they who seek 
a noble type of manhood will find it rather in the Hercules. His 
fellow-students of the Faubourg du Fitzroy told Laurence Bell that he 
was like Raffaelle ; and it is possible that he cultivated the likeness. 
The long loose golden hair, which fell on his Byronic collar, might 
have been an unpardonable affectation in an older man; but to an 
offender of two-and-twenty much is forgiven. And who was the young 
student ? From what grand old race of medieval warriors did he in- 
herit those profoundly blue eyes ? from what patrician ancestry did he 
derive those slender white hands, with the tapering fingers and rose- 
tinted filbert-shaped nails ? to what Arab chieftain’s blood did he owe 
the arched instep, beneath which water might flow ? Alas for romance 
and poetry! this young Antinous was the son of a German tailor and 
his pretty English wife ; an honest humble couple, who had fought the 
hard battle of life bravely enough in their own quiet way, only to be 
beaten. They were both at rest now, after the hard bitter struggle. 
They slumbered side by side in a little suburban cemetery, where Lau- 
rence went sometimes in the summer gloaming to decorate the lowly 
grave with flowers. 

Laurence must in all probability have followed his father’s joyless 
trade, designing nothing grander than the pattern of a waistcoat, if 
Signor Antonio Mocatti—better known to his friends and the public 
as Mr. Mocatti—had not happened to walk past the tailor’s shop one 
summer’s afternoon when the boy was seated on the doorstep drawing. 

Nothing in the shape of daughtsmanship ever escaped the glance 
of Mr. Mocatti. He was a big broad-shouldered Neapolitan, with the 
blackest and sharpest eyes possible to humanity,-and a very thick black 
moustache, which was the pride and delight of his soul. For the rest, 
he was aman whom people called handsome, a florid hook-nosed per- 
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sonage, with a harmless weakness for resplendent satin stocks, black 
velvet waistcoats, and braided overcoats lined with fur. 

There were people who said that Antonio Mocatti had followed 
more than one calling in the vast city of his adoption, and who even 
went so far as to affirm that the nest-egg of the signor’s fortune had 
been earned by him as a dealer in penny ices, in the days when penny 
ices were as yet an agreeable novelty to the mind of the Londoner. 
The signor himself declared that he was the son ofa noble house, exiled 
on account of his too liberal opinions; and as he had some amount of 
education, the penny-ice legend was maintained only by his enemies. 
Whatever his antecedents, Mr. Mocatti, of Pelham Lodge, Old Bromp- 
ton, was now a distinguished picture-dealer, the patron of rising talent, 
and the plenipotentiary from the court of art to the kingdom of com- 
merce. 

When a weaithy Manchester magnate wanted pictures, he gave Mr. 
Mocatti carte blanche, and, lo, his dining-room and entrance-hall be- 
came resplendent with gems of the purest art. Even those who abused 
Antonio Mocatti for a cheat and a charlatan were fain to admit that 
the man’s taste was faultless, and that a bad picture never came out of 
his hands. 

“He smells them out, sir,” cried an angry artist. “It’s that big 
nose of his does all the business. If there’s a pretty little bit in the 
darkest corner of a room full of duffers, Mocatti’s down upon it before 
he’s been in the room three minutes; and he couldn’t do that ifit wasn’t 
for his nose, sir.” 

Mr. Mocatti swooped down on the little fair-haired boy and seized 
the slate in his big primrose-gloved paw. 

“By Jove,” he cried, “it’s the Apollo! Where did the brat get 
the Apollo ?” 

He pointed to the figure on the slate transfixed in astonishment. 
There was the Apollo in little, scratched by a tailor-boy’s ignorant 
hand on a tailor’s slate, amidst memoranda about coats and trousers. 

“Please, sir, there’s a stationer’s shop round the corner, and the 
picture of the man is in the window, and I’ve looked at it very hard, 
sir, and I was trying to do it.” 

“O, you're trying to copy a picture round the corner, are you?” 
said the dealer. “What would you say if I set you to copy pictures 
that would not be round the corner, and, after that, real-life men and 
women, who would stand on a platform till their bones ached for your 
convenience? How would you like that, little tailor-boy ?” 

“T should like it very much indeed, if you please, sir,” answered 
the boy, abashed by the splendid stranger. 

Whereupon Mr. Mocatti went into the tailor’s humble shop and 
bought the tailor’s son, so far as the laws of England will allow the 
purchase of a boy. Laurence Bell was to be the goods and chattels of 


Antonio Mocatti for the next ten years of his life; during which time 
VoL. II. I 
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_ he was to be fed and taught and clothed by that speculator. For the 
five following years half the painter’s earnings were to be the property 
of the picture-dealer, and it was during these last five years that Mr. 
Mocatti was to reap the fruits of his investment. 

The bargain seemed fair enough. What could Peter Bell and his 
wife do with the genius that had been born to them? 

“Tt is a hard thing to part from him,” said the tailor; “but it 
would be a harder thing that the child should be running of errands 
for me when the Italian gentleman can put him in the road to become 
a great painter ;” and the poor man wiped his eyes piteously as he con- 
templated his son, eager as are ever such young fledglings to fly away 
from the parental nest. 

So, after a few days’ consideration and more than one wakeful night, 
the father dressed the lad in his smartest raiment, and handed him over 
to the picture-dealer; but not before he had duly signed a document 
prepared by that gentleman’s solicitor. Mr. Mocatti took his young 
protégé straight to the house of another protégé, a middle-aged painter 
who had never achieved any marked success, and who now worked solely 
for the Neapolitan dealer. 

“Look here, Graystone,” said the speculator, “this boy has the 
makings of a great painter. I want you to lick him into shape. He 
can attend the life-academy when he’s old enough, and so on; and he 
can live with you. I'll allow you a hundred a year for his board and 
instruction, and you must contrive to make something good out of him, 
Tom Graystone.” 

Mr. Graystone was poor, and perhaps it was his poverty rather than 
his will which consented to oblige Mr. Mocatti. There was no kindly 
matron in the painter’s household, and Laurence Bell’s new life would 
have been strange and lonely if it had not been for the companionship 
of his master’s only child, a little girl, three years younger than Lau- 
rence, very fair and delicate and pretty, a fond caressing little creature, 
whose presence brightened the dull dusty rooms, and whose young voice 
made music all day long. 

Mr. Mocatti was a man who never made mistakes. His investment 
in a boy turned out as lucky as most of his other investments. At 
nineteen years of age, Thomas Graystone’s pupil was the wonder of the 
life-academy. At two-and-twenty he had distinguished himself as an 
exhibitor, and his pictures already commanded decent prices. 

“They sell pretty well, as I work them, sir,” said Mr. Mocatti, 

' whereby he would have implied that it was his working rather than the 

merit of the pictures which procured the prices in question. 

Thomas Graystone had been a conscientious master. He now 
acknowledged that his pupil had passed beyond his teaching. “ Let 
the boy go to the Vatican and take a lesson from Raffaelle,” said he ; 
“T can do nothing more for him.” 

Antonio Mocatti was not so easily pleased. 
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“What is that which you sing me there?” he cried contemptuously, 
in his Neapolitan French, “ this child knows no more how to paint than 
a monkey. I will find you a monkey in your garden of plants here, 
which will do as much as he if you keep him in your painting-room a 
month or two. My monkey will draw you Dutch dolls, and will mix 
you flake-white and vermilion and gamboge upon his palette, and call 
it flesh-colour, and will paint his Dutch dolls dark on one side and light 
on the other, and call it chiaroscuro. It is not such great things for my 
monkey. Bah, Tom Graystone, the day will come when Laurence Bell 
will be a painter, but to-day he paints—like that!” and the connois- 
seur emphasised his speech with a little gesture that savoured of the 
Mabille. 

“You don’t tell your Manchester men that,” said Mr. Graystone 
with a malicious grin. 

“TI tell my Manchester men that I have a protégé who paints 
tableaux de genre better than any man in London,” answered Mr. 
Mocatti; “but I don’t offer to sell my Manchester men that cream- 
coloured Venus yonder. Laurence paints his Venuses pour se distraire ; 
but we must have pretty little women in yellow satin, with Spanish 
mantillas on their heads, and big black eyes which look at you like one 
thousand devils, to boil the pot, as you say in your English slang.” 

Laurence Bell painted “ pot-boilers” as his patron directed him. 
Charming little pictures these pot-boilers were ; now a scene from such 
perennial sources of inspiration as the Vicar of Wakefield or Don 
Quixote ; now a hazardous little bit from Alfred de Musset; anon a 
glimpse of graceful home-life, rich with the sheen of satin and the 
luminous glow of a fire, or the mellow light of a shaded lamp; now 
a girl on a balcony looking up at the stars; now a shrouded cavalier 
waiting at a Venetian street-corner, with murderous eyes flashing 
athwart the dusk. Mr. Mocatti was very well satisfied with his bar- 
gain, though it was his habit to be contemptuous and doubtful of his 
protégé’s merits in a good-humoured way. There was a certain amount 
of sincerity even in this affectation of scorn. The man’s belief in the 
young painter was so great that to him these pretty cabinet pictures, 
these crude undeveloped nymphs and goddesses, seemed only the blind 
gropings of a mighty genius which was trying to push its way into the 
light. 

“There is the stuff in you to make a greater painter than your 
pragmatical England has seen for a hundred years,” cried the dealer ; 
“but you are only playing with art. You are a child ; you want depth 
and passion, force and fire. You want a little madness, my friend, to 
make you a genius. There are no sane geniuses.” 


While Laurence Bell grappled with the rudiments of his art, Amy 
Graystone received the orthodox young lady’s education at a Brixton 
boarding-school. When Laurence attained his majority, and the agree- 
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ment between his dead parents and Antonio Mocatti became so much 
waste paper,—Mr. Mocatti took care not to inform his protégé of this 
fact, by the way,—Miss Graystone came home from school, being 
eighteen years of age, and “finished.” She brought a great many 
gaudily-bound prize volumes with her, the covers of which offended her 
father’s eye for colour, and she was posted in the dates of every impor- 
tant event in the world’s history, from the destruction of Sennacherib 
to the passing of the Reform Bill. The gaudy bindings of the prize 
volumes faded and grew dingy in the dust and sunshine of Charnock- 
street, and the dates melted one by one out of Miss Graystone’s me- 
mory. When these were gone, there remained very little result from 
the Brixton education; but Amy Graystone was just one of those 
charming and lovable creatures who have no occasion to be clever. 
She sang Moore’s melodies in a voice which went straight to the hearts 
of her listeners ; and she could play tender little scraps of Italian music, 
and wailing German waltzes, which were very sweet to hear in the 
twilight. She was very pretty, but her beauty was of so unobtrusive a 


_ character that you might be in a room with her an hour before you 


discovered how great a claim she had on your admiration. She was, in 
short, one of those women who may pass through a London season 
of balls and parties, and flower-shows and races, unrewarded by a single 
conquest, but who cannot inhabit the same house with a man for a 
week without making him her slave. 

Laurence Bell had lived under the same roof with the painter’s 
daughter for a year, and long before the year was over he loved her and 
had declared his love. He was the sort of man whose heritage it is to 
be idolised by women, and to suffer at their hands. He was of the stuff 
which makes a Chastelard or a Konigsmark. To Amy he seemed the 
ideal of all that is brightest and most poetical in mankind. To be 
loved by him was to be the elect of the gods. 

- Thomas Graystone, the painter, consented to his daughter’s engage- 
ment, but he was by no means rapturous in his observations on the 
subject. “I had rather you had fallen in love with a tallow-chandler,” 
he said. “I daresay you think it’s a fine thing to marry a genius, poor 
child! You don’t know as much of that kind of creature as I. do. 
The wife of a genius is a social martyr, who fits herself to wear the 
palm while her husband earns his laurels. I suppose you never read 
poor Haydon’s diary. Read a few pages of that interesting work, my 
love, and compassionate Mrs. Haydon.” 

Miss Graystone raised herself upon the points of her pretty little 
feet and kissed her papa; but she set very small value upon his worldly 
wisdom; she thought so much of her lover that she had very little 
leisure for the consideration of her own interests. Ifthere was palm 
to be worn by one of them, she was ready to accept the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, provided there were plenty of laurels for her idol. She hated 
the gorgeous Neapolitan picture-dealer, with his braided overcoats, 
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and velvet waistcoats, and resplendent patent-leather boots that were 
always so disagreeably new, and the odour of musk and ambergris 
which came with his presence, and his disdainful shrugs and contemp- 
tuous gnawing of moustache and pulling of whisker, and his trades- 
man-like talk of subjects that would sell or would not sell, and effects 
that were or were not adapted for the work of the engraver. 

This evening, while Laurence rests himself in the gloaming after a 
laborious day, he and Amy are talking of the great Mocatti. 

“T look forward to the day when you will be your own master, 
Laurence,” said Amy; “ and then you will be able to paint what you 
please.” 

“Yes, I shall be able to paint my Cidipus at Colona,” answered 
the young man in an excited tone; “ such a grand subject, Amy; 
grander than Lear. The old man—blind—dying—with uplifted hands 
and awful sightless eyes invoking the divinities of Hell, and. calling 
down destruction upon his unworthy sons ; the two devoted daughters 
—the classic background—the— O Amy, if I could only follow the 
bent of my own fancy—if I could find time to paint that picture—” 

“What a noble waste of time, and canvas, and colour, and bristles 
of innocent pigs, there would be!” cried a sonorous voice in the door- 
way of the chamber ; and then the door, which had been standing ajar, 
was pushed open, and enter Mr. Mocatti, with the usual odour of musk, 
and the usual splendour of velvet and braiding. ‘“ Mon enfant, there is 
no longer room in civilised Europe for your blind old conundrum-guess- 
ing king, unless it is against a newly plastered wall in some provincial 
Mechanics’ Institute, where there is once in a month a lecture on che- 
mistry or the sidereal heavens, and where your CEdipus will become as 
blue and mouldy as a stilton cheese. How do you do, Miss Amy ?— 
as pretty as ever—and as much in love with our young Raffaelle as 
ever, I suppose. We give you leave to fall in love with him, Miss 
Amy, but not to marry him. He is not to marry for ten years to come. 
He is not to marry until he has done great things.” 

‘“‘ Hands off, there, if you please, Mr. Mocatti!” cried Laurence ; 
“you have bought a claim on my industry, but not my freedom as a 
man. Miss Graystone will become my wife whenever I can obtain her 
consent to accept that position. I shall neither consult you before 
fixing my wedding-day, nor ask you to support my wife; and I shall 
certainly not tolerate the faintest approach to insolence in your conduct 
towards Miss Graystone.” 

Amy was not in the room when her lover so bravely defended his 
right of action. She had withdrawn quietly into the adjoining chamber; 
but as the door of communication between the two rooms was not quite 
closed, it is just possible that the young lady was gratified by hearing 
Mr. Bell’s spirited assertion of independence. 

She heard no more; for the Machiavellian Mocatti espied this un- 
shut door, and closed it deliberately before continuing the conversation. 
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‘And so you are going to marry, mon cher ?” he said. 

“Yes; I am proud to say Miss Graystone has consented—” 

“Never mind Miss Graystone,” cried the Neapolitan, with a con- 
temptuous snap of his fingers; “there are a hundred thousand Miss 
Graystones in the world, ready to be the eternal perdition of rising 
genius. Look at that window there, my friend, two stories high, and 
overlooking a nice little area and a row of strong iron spikes, which 
might serve to finish a man if the fall were not sufficient. Will you 
be so kind as to throw yourself out, mon enfant ?” 

Mr. Bell contemplated his patron in silent wonder. 

“ Oblige me by throwing yourself out of the window,” said Mocatti, 
in his most insinuating tone. “I don’t suppose it hurts one—much— 
to fall upon spikes, because you see one is happily stunned by the con- 
cussion of the air before one arrives at the spikes. At the worst, it is 
much better for you than marriage.” 

“ Pshaw! you talk like an idiot,” muttered Laurence impatiently. 

“T talk like a man who has had his dealings with genius, and 
knows what stuff it is made of. Do you want to be a trader in coloured 
canvas, or a great painter? J want you to bea great painter. I have 
plenty of protégés who bring me money; I want you to do something 
more than that. The diamonds that every jeweller deals in are very 
well in their way; but the jeweller has his profit, and there an 
end. I want to be pointed out as the owner of a blue diamond; 
and it is in you to be that blue diamond if you please, Laurence 
Bell.” 

This appeal went straight home to the weakest spot in the painter’s 
character ; it flattered his vanity. He felt a thrill of rapture as he 
thought that it might indeed be in his power to become the blue dia- 
mond among painters. 

‘**T know how much you have done for me, Mocatti,” he said, con- 
siderably softened in tone and manner, “and I hope I have done my 
duty. You have never had reason to complain of my want of in- 
dustry—” 

“Bah!” cried the picture-dealer; “ industry is a journeyman tailor’s. 
virtue. I want something more than that.” 

“You cannot ask more from me than I am willing—nay, eager to 
give. I am ready to devote every faculty I possess to art. What else 
do I live for? But the artist has a right to a home. Why, then, do 
you oppose my marriage ?” 

“Because for you marriage would be ruin.” 

* But why ?” 

“ But why? but why?” echoed the dealer impatiently. “Why does 
laudanum make you sleepy? why does water extinguish fire? I tell 
you, a genius married and settled is a genius flat-ironed into a com- 
monplace rate-paying, cradle-rocking, church-going, two-o’clock-dinner- 
eating nonentity. Poor wretch! his dreams were once peopled with 
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gods and goddesses; now his slumbers are haunted by butcher's bills. 
He used to wander away into lonely places and waste long hours face 
to face with nature; but now he must wheel a perambulator and con- 
template nature in Bloomsbury-square. His habits used to be wild, 
nomadic ; sometimes tramping over Welsh mountains, sometimes lin- 
gering in the fairest valleys of Southern France, anon lost amid the 
grandeurs of Alpine peak and glacier; but now his wildest rovings are 
comprised in an autumn trip to Margate or Broadstairs. Do you think 
art can survive the rocking of cradles and vexation of butcher’s bills ? 
I tell you it cannot. Ifyou are a genius, your proper element is fire ; 
so much the worse for you if you don’t like to be scorched. You are 
consumed by fever! So much the better. You pass from transports of 
hope to agonies of despair. You are lifted to the skies to-day; you 
grovel in the dust to-morrow! So much the better! And again and 
again, so much the better! Do you know why art is at a low level 
nowadays? It is because artists are too well recompensed. They live 
in comfortable houses, they pay their debts, they have dinner every 
day: and we have no more of those inspired works which were achieved 
in that golden age of art when painters died of starvation. And you 
want to marry a pretty boarding-school miss, who will think it a fine 
thing to make you happy and comfortable—after the fashion of a law- 
yer’s clerk or a country curate. Nom dun nom!” cried the excited 
Mocatti; “I will not live to behold such a sacrifice. Sooner would I 
stab myself, and intercept my bleeding corpse between the altar and the 
victim. No, no; one thousand times no, my Laurence, my pride, my 
glory! Break this girl’s heart; break your own, ifyou like; but don’t 
talk of marriage.” 

“T would rather trample all my hopes in the dust than I would 
give Amy Graystone one hour’s sorrow,” answered Laurence gravely. 
“Let me be happy in my own way, Mr. Mocatti.” 

“Happy in your own way! Do you think, foolish child, that any 
creature can be happy who is false to his destiny? Do you think you 
can shut up genius in a little box, and screw it down with a lid, like 
the mannikin in a child’s toy? Do you think you can imprison the 
soul of a giant in the body of a dwarf? Bah}! do not let us put our- 
selves into passions,” said Mr. Mocatti, who had worked himself into 
fever-heat, and was fain to mop his floridly handsome face with a still 
more florid silk handkerchief; “we will say no more of marriage. You 
shall paint pictures, and more pictures, and again more pictures. And 
ten years hence, when you have made Europe ring with your name, 
and have earned the fortune of a Rothschild, if you like to marry the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne, with their hair all combed off their 
a and tied up into horse’s tails, after Hemling, I will not forbid the 

ans.” 

Laurence Bell did not reply to this exordium. He had not at- 
tempted to stem the torrent of Mr. Mocatti’s talk; but when Mr. 
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Mocatti had said all he had to say, his protégé reserved the right to 
please himself. 

“* And now let me see what you have done while I have been at 
Brighton,” said the dealer; “I am very well in with this year's hang- 
ing committee, and I want to see something of yours on the line. J/ 
faut marcher, jeune homme. What is that under the green baize ? 
Light the gas, and let me see what I can. I was detained at a sale at 
Christie’s, or I should have been with you before the light was all gone.” 

Laurence lighted the gas, and placed first one and then another 
canvas on his easel. They were pretty little cabinet pictures, of the 
kind one sees so often, and in which one almost always finds something 
to admire. One was a coquettish little soubrette of the Louis Quinze 
period, feeding some doves at an open window; the other a pair of 
lovers seated in an open boat, drifting on a sunny river, with a forgotten 
guitar at their feet. 

“¢Music on the water,’” muttered Mr. Mocatti, looking at the 
label which the painter had pasted on the back of his picture; “ yes, 
that’s pretty, very pretty. The sunshine on the girl’s face is very 
nicely managed. Your rushes are rather stiff—look as if you’d done 
them with a grainer’s comb—and there’s a little too much of the palette- 
knife in your sky. Still, as far as it goes, it’s a nice bit. They’ll hang 
it in a corner, and it’ll sell for five-and-thirty pounds. The ‘ Girl and 
Birds’ may fetch twenty. One may almost calculate those things to a 
sixpence. But when are you going to leave off painting pretty pictures ? 
When are you going mad? When do you mean to give me my blue 
diamond ?” 

Laurence blushed, and hesitated, as he tried to answer this im- 
petuous demand. The volcanic Italian fathomed the meaning of that 
blush. 

“ Mais, mon Dieu !” he cried, “ you have something more to show 
me. The blue diamond is coming.” 

“T am afraid it is scarcely worth showing you,” faltered the young 
man, taking hold of a kitcat-sized canvas that was turned with its face 
to the wall. “The subject is hackneyed enough, you see—and—and I 
daresay the treatment is quite as commonplace as the subject; but 
I dreamt of the face one night after I’d been reading a translation of 
ZEschylus—” 

“Stop !” cried Mr. Mocatti, “the subject isn’t from Alschylus, I 
hope ?” 

“No, it’s from Shakespeare.” 

The connoisseur gave a disdainful sniff. 

‘‘ Humph !” he said; “ Shakespeare is no great things; but he is 
better than Aischylus.” 

Laurence Bell placed his canvas on the easel, and stood beside it 
watching Mr. Mocatti’s face more anxiously than it was his habit to do 
when that gentleman pronounced judgment on his work. 
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There was rather a long pause, during which Mr. Mocatti scruti- 
nised the picture, with his hands arched over his eyebrows. 

It was the picture of a woman—dark, imperious, grand—with a 
face that flashed out of the clear obscure with a lurid brightness. She 
might have been Judith or Clytemnestra, Semiramis or Joanna of 
Naples ; but for the satisfaction ofan English public Laurence Bell had 
christened her Lady Macbeth. He had put daggers in her gleaming 
white nervous hands; he had draped her in heavy robes of purple and 
orange woollen stuff, and had placed a rude diadem on her queenly 
head. In her face he had strangely mingled vengeful passion and 
heroic resolve. So might look an angry goddess; so might look a 
murderous woman. Shrinking from her, and with his face half hidden, 
there was a cowering wretch, whom one knew for the thane of Cawdor. 
The scene was a grim stone hall, with one wide-open window, through 
which one saw a dark gray sky, black wind-driven clouds, and one red 
solitary star—which might have been the planet that rules in the house 
of an assassin. 

“ Vous y étes, mon cher,” said Mr. Mocatti, after his leisurely contem- 
plation of the canvas ; “ you’ve done the trick. If that picture is not 
hung on the line; if it is not written about, and talked about, and 
better abused than anything else in the Academy, say that Antonio 
Mocatti is an imbecile. Embrace me, my treasure,” cried the dealer ; 
“‘T can hope anything from you now; you are beginning to go mad.” 


SCENE THE SECOND :—IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


THERE were many equipages in Trafalgar-square, and there was a 
mighty gathering of footmen on the steps and in the portico of the 
Royal Academy; for that spring noontide had come which is of all 
noontides the chiefest and grandest in the world of art. It was the day 
set apart for the private view of the treasures to be exhibited that 
season in Trafalgar-square. Stately dowagers and elegant young. 
women swept the crimson drugget with their rustling silken draperies. 
The academicians fidgeted to and fro nervously, receiving the con- 
gratulations of their friends. The art-critics chewed the ends of their 
pencils, and made occasional notes in their catalogues, as marking 
down the quarry upon which they meant anon to swoop. The few 
privileged outsiders looked furtively at the painters while pretending to 
be absorbed in the pictures. 

When the room was at its fullest—not filled with a jostling crowd, 
as on common days, but agreeably furnished with animated faces and 
the sheen and flutter of feminine apparel—when the clock of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields was striking three, there entered Mr. Mocatti, the 
great picture-dealer, upon whose coming there arose just the faintest 
possible commotion among the crowd; for the Neapolitan was known 
to the initiated, and was a person to be pointed out to the uninitiated 
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as one of London’s celebrities. Mr. Mocatti looked his handsomest, 
after his own florid manner, and had arrayed himself with more than 
usual splendour. 

He was on speaking terms with all the best people in the room; 
and while he was doing homage to aristocratic patrons and patronesses 
on every side, people had time to look at a young man who had entered 
the room with him, under the great man’s wing as it were, and with 
a somewhat deprecating manner, as if conscious of being too small a 
creature to come amongst that privileged assembly. 

“Who is that young man with the long yellow hair?” asked a lady; 
‘of course he is a painter: no one but a painter would presume to 
exhibit such hair.” 

“ He exhibits something better than his hair,” answered a royal 
academician, who was great enough to be generous. “ Have you seen 
the Lady Macbeth?” 

“ What, that small full-length foun, ‘Give me the daggers !’ Why, 
it is the best picture of the year—except—” And here the lady faltered 
and broke down. 

** Except mine,” said the academician, laughing; “ of course that is 
understood. No, it is not the best picture of the year, Lady Burton; 
but it is the most singular, and the most promising. That young man 
will do great things if he takes care of himself.” 

While people were talking of his picture the young man with the 
flowing locks kept as close as he could to the elbow of his protector; 
and that gentleman, having made obeisance to his customers and 
done a stroke or two of business, was now at liberty to patronise his 
protégé. 

“ T told you you'd done the trick,” he said confidentially; “ the Lady 
Macbeth will be the sensation of the season, and you are a made man, 
provided you steer clear of matrimony and butcher’s bills. A little 
more madness and a little more force and fever and fire and flame,” 
said Mr. Mocatti, fondly prolonging the alliterative substantives, “and 
you will have mounted the ladder of fame; and that is a ladder which 
men ascend with a rush or not at all nowadays, mon ami. There is no 
such thing as creeping upwards by easy stages. Prometheus didn’t 
steal his fire by instalments.” 

“ Prometheus was a failure,” murmured the young man, rather 
sadly. “ Has anyone bought the picture?” 

“IT might have sold it half-a-dozen times within the last hour,” 
replied the dealer; “ but I am keeping it.” 

“ Keeping it? For whom?” 

“ For a lady, one of my best customers. She is almost sure to be 
here to-day, and she is quite sure to want your picture.” 

“ Why?” 
** Because it is wild and strange. She has a mania for everything 
wild and strange. ile en raffole. Yes, she will come,” murmured 
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Antonio Mocatti, meditatively, “and you will see her; and then, per- 
haps, you will cease to talk to me of cette yeunesse—Miss Graystone.” 

‘“‘ There is no woman on earth whose influence can lessen my regard 
for Miss Graystone,” answered the young man earnestly. 

“ Attendez un peu, mon cher. You have not yet seen all the women 
on earth. And now let us take a turn in the rooms, and I will show 
you the lions.” 

The young man gazed reverently on the faces which he had seen 
before only in a photographic album or a printseller’s window. There 
was Mr. Vanike Willis, tall and handsome, and with a certain haughty 
indifference of manner, talking to a sunny-faced matron, plump and 
comely as one of her husband’s King Charles’s beauties—fair sister 
among the brotherhood of the brush; and yonder came graceful Miss 
Edgars, as bright a vision as any of the slim young heroines her facile 
pencil scatters broadcast for the enthralment of pensive youth. There 
was Mr. Skith, R.A., with his handsome wife and daughters; and 
Laurence Bell was struck with amazement that so popular a painter 
should be so genial and pleasant a man; and in the same group behold 
Mr. Belmore, also genial and pleasant, and making littie jokes about 
everything and everybody. Afar stalked Mr. MacMoorilyo, a trifle stern, 
but devoid of all taint of affectation; and to Mr. Belmore comes Mr. 
Brooklet, the great landscape-painter and amateur of old silver, ex- 
claiming joyfully, 

“ Another pair of Queen-Anne candlesticks, Belmore! Come to the 
Grove, and expire with envy.” 

“And who is that noble-looking elderly gentleman with the pictu- 
resque white hair, and why does he walk about with his hat in his 
hand, as if he were in church?” asks the innocent Laurence. 

“O, that is Mr. O’Chuzzlewit, the great art-critic,” replies Mocatti, 
“who has ruined himself three times over by his extravagant purchases 
from rising young painters. Look at that bearded gentleman in spec- 
tacles, with a grave handsome dark-haired lady; and look at him 
respectfully, young man, for his is the voice that speaks in the columns 
of the Morning Zeus. There is Mr. Catullus FitzHorace, with his hair 
very wild and his hands in his pockets, and the sweetest kindest smile 
on his frank good-looking countenance. He writes delicious little 
verses, sparkling as Epernay, and classic as Falernian, and slashing 
articles in the Conservative Sphera. See, he is talking to Mr. Slayter, 
another art-critic—nay, indeed, a critic of all-work, and a smart young 
novelist, and altogether a very brilliant young man; but when he has 
mounted a ladder he kicks it down, and kicks it spitefully into the 
bargain: ‘which is not rightly to behave, my Slayter.’ That dashing 
gentleman in the doorway is Captain de Boois, the long-sword-saddle- 
bridle novelist ; and there, in a blue bonnet, is clever Miss Dushikk, 
who imitates and caricatures his novels. There is Miss Katherine 
Clive, the favourite young actress—wune tout jeune fille, n’est-ce pas ?— 
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as tall and slim and white asa lily. And now let us go and look at 
the engravings. I’m afraid my lady is not coming to-day.” 

She was not coming, this nameless lady who was to buy his picture. 
The young painter felt one little pang of disappointment. It had of 
late seemed to him that there was only one woman in the world, and 
that her name was Amy Graystone. But in spite of this, his interest, 
or at any rate his curiosity, had been aroused by Mr. Mocatti’s brief 
description of his patroness. 

‘“‘ What is the name of this wonderful woman ?” he asked presently. 

“ Her name is Giulia d’Espramonte, otherwise the Princess d’Espra- 
monte.” 

“A princess!” murmured the young man with a gasp. Even with 
the divinity of art upon him, he was still the son of a German tailor, 
and for the moment the high-sounding title took away his breath. 

“The widow of a Roman prince,” said Mr. Mocatti with a shrug: 
“ca ne vaut pas grande chose. Luckily for her, the prince was a Jewish 
banker, and had amassed the largest fortune ever accumulated within 
the papal dominions. But the princess has a genius for squandering 
money, and this generation may see the end of old Aspramonte’s millions. 
Parlez des anges, e-—” muttered the dealer, dropping his catalogue 
nervously; and, lo, Laurence Bell lifted his eyes towards the doorway 
of the little octagon chamber and beheld the lady who was to buy his 
picture. 

He recognised her immediately. Why he knew that this stranger 
was the woman Mocatti had been talking of ; why the beating of his 
heart quickened and the blood surged upward to his brain as he looked 
at her,—formed a portion of the great enigma for which he never found 
any solution. 

For the moment he was only conscious of his youth, his inexperience, 
his blushes, his awkwardness. How gladly he would have sunk through 
a convenient trap-door in the flooring of the octagon chamber, to hide 
himself from the penetrating glances of that radiant being! Was she 
really so radiant ? was she indeed so very lovely? She was Italian, 
and had eyes and hair of that midnight blackness peculiar to the 
daughters of the South. Her face was cast in the true classic mould; 
too pale perhaps for beauty, a little worn and aged, as if the woman 
had lived and suffered much within the span of her thirty years; a face 
which one might fancy sublime when illumined by the lightning of 
passion, terrible if overshadowed by the gloom of despair; a face full 
of suggestivencss for poct or painter. Laurence Bell contemplated it 

wonderingly. It was co old and yet so new to him. He had seen it 
so often in his dreams, but never in earthly semblance till this day. 

“Go and distract yourself among the pictures,” muttered Mr. 
Mocatti; “ I’ll introduce you presently.” 

Laurence bowed and retired. He had to pass the Roman princess, 
and as he passed his artistic eye caught every detail of her careless 
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toilette. Ah, what an ineffable charm there was in that carelessness! 
The princess looked as if she had dressed herself en passant. The morn- 
ing dress of soft India muslin and lace was a costume to be worn in a 
boudoir, and over that loose cloud-like robe there hung, for sole outer 
garment, the unstudied folds of a scarlet cashmere, worn as only a con- 
tinental beauty can wear her shawl. For head-gear the princess had a 
bonnet of old point-lace, with one real yellow rose nestling between the 
soft fabric and her purple-black hair. To the painter’s fancy, it seemed 
as if the flower bent its perfumed petals to kiss the Roman lady’s brow. 
In her hand she carried a bouquet of yellow roses, and their perfume 
filled the little room with an almost overpowering sweetness. 

*“ T should like to paint such a head with a garland of yellow roses,” 
he thought to himself as he made his way through the larger rooms. 

In the middle room he found Mr. Graystone and his daughter. 
Thomas Graystone was well in with some of the great Forty, and had 
procured tickets for this privileged view. Amy’s soft blue eyes were 
on the watch for her lover. She greeted him with smiles and blushes ; 
and when he felt the little clinging hand in his own, that vision of a 
dark head crowned with flowers vanished out of Mr. Bell’s mind. 

“T have seen ¢he picture, Laurence,” whispered Miss Graystone. 
“ Everyone is talking of it. I am so proud of you, so happy, I can 
scarcely tell you what I feel, dear. It is almost too much joy.” 

Her lover slipped the little hand under his arm, and as it rested 
there he felt it tremble. This was the love that genius might be proud 
to win. The consciousness of its depth and purity awoke a thrill in 
the painter’s heart as he looked down at the girl’s expressive face. The 
emotion of the moment made her very lovely. She was not the type 
of a classic heroine; she was not a being of whom to dream, or for 
whom to go mad. She was a woman made to be trusted and loved. 

* Yes, the Lady Macbeth is a success, Amy,” answered Laurence, 
as they stood arm-in-arm before a picture; “and now there is nothing 
to hinder our marriage. I am on the high road to fortune, darling, 
and we'll tread it hand in hand.” 

“ But if I were to be a hindrance to your success, Laurence,—if I 
were a burden to weigh you down ?” 

“A burden, my sweet one? You don’t know how weak I am, and 
how much I need your love. I fancy myself strong enough to conquer 
the world when I feel this dear hand upon my arm.” 

While the young lovers walked slowly round the rooms, looking at 
the pictures, and thinking of each other, Madame d’Aspramonte went 
here and there fitfully, now hurrying across the room to examine some- 
thing that had attracted her eye, only to turn from it contemptuously 
after a nearer inspection, now dawdling listlessly before the pictured 
walls, with her catalogue dangling loosely in her hand, and a disdainful 
indifference depicted in her countenance. Wherever she went Mr. Mo- 
catti attended her, deferential, subservient, watchful. An imaginative 
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observer seeing the two might have fancied in them some vague resem- 
blance to a splendid lioness and her keeper: the queen of the forest, 
proud, impetuous, uncertain, dangerous ; the keeper gravely anxious. 

The princess had scarcely deigned to admire anything, when they 
came to Laurence Bell’s picture. 

“Your exhibition grows worse every year,” she said. “ Tout est 
fade, débile, usé, and the same, and the same—always the same. The 
same cornfields, the same sunshine, the same plump piquant beauties 
in the reign of your Charles, the same sailor-boys in the same boat. 
Bah! I am tired of it all,” cried the princess, shutting her catalogue 
with a little impetuous gesture. 

“ How does her excellency find that ?” asked the dealer, pointing to 
his protégé’s picture. 

Madame looked at it long and steadily, and then flashed her dark 
eyes upon Mr. Mocatti. 

“T find that it is a little like me,” she said, with a touch of anger 
in her tone. 

“ Exactly what I thought when I first saw the picture,” murmured 
the dealer. 

‘Does the man who did that know me ?” 

“He has never seen you until to-day, except in his dreams. It is 
a wonderful bit of light and shade, is it not, madame ?” 

“For your light and shade, ye ne m’en soucie guére,” exclaimed the 
princess; “the woman’s face is wonderful. ‘No. 126, Give me the 
Daggers,’” she read from her catalogue; “Shakespeare. Always your 
Shakespeare. I must have that picture, Signor Mocatti.” 

“ But if it is already sold, signora!” 

“ Qu’est-ce que cela me fait? Whether it is sold or not, I must have 
it all the same. Do I not know that with you art is always a question 
of money? You want a great sum of money for your picture, I sup- 
pose. Cheat me as much as you please, Signor Mocatti, but that picture 
must be mine.” 

“Can I refuse a request so graciously preferred?” murmured the 
dealer in his mother-tongue. “The picture shall be yours, madame. 
Have you no curiosity about the painter ?” 

“Your painter is an insolent person,” said the princess haughtily. 

“Because he presumed to dream of beauty he had never beheld? 
Surely you will not blame him for a coincidence.” 

“Who is he?” asked the lady disdainfully. “One of your acade- 
micians, I suppose, though his style seems new to me.” 

“ His style is very new; and he is not even an associate, as your ex- 
cellency will perceive if you take the trouble to look at your cata- 
logue. He is a young man called Laurence Bell, and this is his first 
triumph. He is a protégé of mine, madame, and the triumph is also 
mine.” 

Hereupon Mr. Mocatti told the story of the little German genius. 
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In telling it he took the liberty of an editor, changed the venue from 
Clerkenwell to Vienna, and transformed his humble protégé into the 
orphan son of a ruined Austrian officer. 

The princess deigned to be interested. 

“ And what is he like, your protégé?” she asked. 

“ Raffaelle in a modern frock-coat. Raffaelle at two-and-twenty. 
The Raffaelle whom Buonarotti insulted because he had the retinue of 
a prince, and looked like a prince.” 

*“ He ought to succeed,” murmured the princess thoughtfully. 

“He ought, madame,” replied the enthusiastic Mocatti, “and his 
success would be a certainty if he had not determined on throwing him- 
self out of a window.” 

“What ?” cried the princess. 

“Pardon. Ifhe had not decided on marrying. It is almost the 
same thing.” 

And then Mr. Mocatti expounded his favourite theory. 

“He will marry,” he exclaimed, “he will sacrifice his genius on the 
domestic hearth. His fancy will wither in the vulgar atmosphere of 
a middle-class home ; his finest ideas will take flight at the sound of a 
tax-gatherer’s knock; his grandest aspiration will be annihilated by a 
water-rate. He will be lost to you, to me, to the universe. O madame, 
it is more than a sacrifice, it is a sacrilege. The divine afflatus was 
never designed to fan the fire that cooks the domestic dinner. O 
madame, can we do nothing to prevent this calamity ?” 

“‘ We!” cried the Princess, elevating her eyebrows in superb amaze- 
ment; ‘“ what have I to do dans cette galére2?” 

“ Pardon, Princesse,” murmured the dealer apologetically ; “ I—I 
ventured to think that if you deigned to express some admiration for 
the picture—some slight interest in the painter’s career—he might be 
—that is to say, his eyes might be opened to the glorious fature that 
lies before him—and—” 

“ En voila de vraies chiméres,” exclaimed the Princess; “at a word 
from me the young man is to abandon a fiancée whom I conclude he 
loves—” 

“Judge for yourself, Princess,” said Mr. Mocatti; “there they 
stand, painter and fiancée. As pretty a picture as any in the room; 
is it not ?” 

He indicated the spot where Laurence and his betrothed stood side 
by side, with the sunlight on their faces. It was the last time that 
they ever stood thus, side by side, in the sunshine, with no shadow of 
doubt or sorrow between them. 

Madame Aspramonte looked at the two with a prolonged scrutinising 
gaze, Mr. Mocatti watching her while she looked. 

“Very pretty, isn’t she?” he said presently; “every one in the 
rooms has been admiring her.” 

“Every one has very bad taste, then,” remarked the Princess, with 
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more than usual nonchalance. “The girl is the personification of your 
English dowdiness—a housemaid endimanchée.” 

“But surely the face is beautiful; the expression—now, as she 
looks up at her lover—almost seraphic; is it not, Princess?” 

“TI know nothing of your seraphs,” replied the lady, with consider- 
able truth; “that girl is evidently consumptive.” 

“ And my protégé? May I present him to you ?” 

“Tf you please,” assented the Princess, in the last extremity of lan- 
guor. “ Has he ever painted in fresco ?” 

“ Oh, Ciel, I divine your happy thought! The frescoes which you 
want painted for your new music-room; the frescoes for which you 
have so long sought a painter. My Princess, he is the man of men. 
His dreams are all of the classic; they are peopled with gods and 
goddesses. His ideas are large—sublime—antique; the fancies and 
aspirations of an Apelles. And I curb him, poor child; I tie him 
down ; I say, you shall paint me little bits for the houses of Man- 
chester men ; beyond a bishop’s half-length your genius shall not soar. 
His wings are bruised, so much he has beaten them against the bars of 
his prison-house, dear angel. Ah, madame, be yours the hand to break 
his bondage! open the cage of this young eagle! release this chained 
Prometheus! Let him paint your music-room in fresco,” concluded 
Mr. Mocatti, descending from the sublime to the business-like. 

“Before I know whether he can paint anything but the wicked 
glaring woman from your Shakespeare !” exclaimed the Princess. “ C’est 
aller un peu trop vite, Signor Mocatti.” 

“Mr. Bell,” cried the dealer, beckoning Laurence across the room, 
“Madame d’Aspramonte does you the honour to admire your picture, 
and permits me to present you to her.” 

- “Yes, I have the pleasure to possess your picture, Mr. Bell,” said 
the Princess, in her languid, legato, contralto tones; “it is very strik- 
ing. I hope you mean to do even grander things. I see you have 
studied the Italian painters. I have some very good examples of the 
Venetian school, which I shall be happy to show to you if you care 
to see them. I am at home every Tuesday evening to receive my 
friends.” 

She gave him her card as she said this: 


PRINCESS D'ASPRAMONTE. 
Adrian’s Villa, Fulham. 


He bowed, murmurefl some scarcely audible acknowledgment of the 
lady’s graciousness, and returned to the spot where Amy stood watching 
him. 

“ Are you satisfied now, Signor Mocatti?” asked the Princess. 

“ Parfaitement,” replied the dealer, with an ominous smile. 
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